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CHAPTER VII. 
THE TENANTS OF THE “* NEST.” 


Oh, woman, in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made. 


“T wave had an offer for the Nest, Carita.” 

“Have you?” and Lady Carita looked lan- 
guidly up at her brother as if the tidings did 
not interest her much. She had got over the 
fit of misanthropy that had come upon her at 
the beginning of the season and was bright and 
cheerful, though thin and pale. 

Lady Beckenham rejoiced over the means she 
had taken to rouse her out of her despondency, 
and prided herself not a little on the fact that 
some of the most eligible men of the season had 
laid their hearts and, what was much more to 
the purpose, their fortunes at the feet of her 
niece. 

No one of them had been accepted. Lady 
Carita would have none of them, which was 
very provoking; but it did not matter so much 
in her case as it would have done if she had been 
poor. She was well provided for if she never 
married at all; but such a state of things as 
that was not to be contemplated for a moment. 

The Petronel ladies were never old maids, 
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[THE SNAKE IN THE NEST. ] 


they always made eligible matches, and so would 
Carita when she had thoroughly recovered from 
the many shocks she had had of late. 

«« Are you not curious to know who the tenants 
are ?” 

Arthur Petronel wondered a little at his 
sister’s apathy. She was fond of the Nest, and 
had often declared she should like to live there, 
and she had always taken a great interest in 
the well-doing of whoever was caretaker there. 

*‘Not very, unless they are people one can 
visit. I hope there are not a pack of squalling 
children.” 

“We should hardly hear their squalls as far 
as Petronel if there were,” he replied. ‘ But 
set your heart at rest, child ; there are no chil- 
dren, and I had the most unexceptionable 
references in the matter. There will be only 
two people in the house besides servants—a 
widow lady and her daughter, or niece. I really 
forget which.” 

« And what are their names ?” 

«The lady who took the house is Mrs. Mans- 
field; Roxby and Silvester are her solicitors, and 
gave me all her pedigree. I don’t know that I 
heard the name of the other lady, but she had 
nothing to do with the taking of the place.” 

“Then you did not leave the business to 
Barling ?” Lady Carita said. 

Barling was her brother’s right-hand man in 
all matters of letting or selling any portion of 
his property. 

“No, I didn’t. I knew what a fastidious 
little sister I had, and I chose to see to it my- 
self. Roxby and Silvester may be depended on, 
Iam sure, and if we find anything we do not 
like we can decline to relet the place. They have 
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only taken it for a twelvemonth as it stands, 
furniture and all.” 

« And are they there ?” 

“Yes, by this time. They were coming 
from somewhere abroad, and wanted to get in 
directly.” 

“T hope they will be nice,” Lady Carita said. 
«‘ There are not many nice people about Petronel. 
Two ladies will be quite an acquisition.” 

It seemed to stir her up a little, this notion 
of neighbours at the “Nest,” and she looked 
forward to going to the country with quite a 
zest. Lady Beckenham was going with them, 
and there was to be a short time of quiet and 
rest before they opened their doors to the guests 
they had invited for the autumn. 

“IT wonder how the ‘Nest’ will look, and 
what the people will be like,” she said, as they 
were on their road home, and Lady Beckenham 
looked at her eager face in some surprise. 

“My dear child, how you harp on the one 
string!’ she said. ‘“ What notions have you 
taken in your head about them ?” 

“The notion that they will influence our 
lives in some way. The tenants of the Nest 
have always brought either good or evil to 
Petronel, you know.” 

«You superstitious little goose,” her ladyship 
said. ‘ Petronel cannot be harmed or helped 
by anyone from that insignificant morsel of a 
house.” 

“T don’t know,” and Lady Carita shuddered. 

There was an ugly story regarding a lady whose 
portrait hung on the walls ef the old picture 
gallery, a former Countess of Toronto, who had 
once been the wife of the owner of the Nest. 
Report said she had murdered her husband to 
obtain the doubtful honour of an alliance wita 
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the then masterof Petrenel, who was abont\as 
wicked a man as the light of day ever shone 


on. 

But the tale was mythical to say the least of 
it, and served no better purpose than a peg’ for: 
the housekeeper, who was very proud of the 
piace, to hang a fine story upon whenever she 
nad people in ta see the pictures, and for the 
foundation of a very pretty ghost story about 
the dainty little house, which was said to be 
haunted at times by the spirit of the ill-used 
husband. 

The earl laughed at the tales that were 
abroad, declaring that the ghost never was 
heard except when the wind was making every 
crevice shriek andevery joint crack imthe place, 
and that the spectre, which was never seen, 
only heard, was. the combined production of 
rats and wind. 

Lady Carita did not believe in the legend, she 
had too much sense, but she shivered a little 
when the subject was talked of, and would have: 
been very loth te:have gone alone'to the: Nest 
after nightfall. 

“<I don’t think Arthur or*yomare either of 
you likely to be harmed:if! the people are what 
they are represented. to. be,” Lady Beckenham 
went on. “ We willcall and see them, andi if: 
we don’t like them wemneed not go again.’” 

Their way home: ftom the station took them 
past the Nest, and al} looked. curiously at: 
the place to see from the outside: what 
of people the inmates:mighti bev. * 

The outside aspect of a place willigometimes| 
give more clue to the tone andicharacter of its; 
inhabitants than evem the inside’ azrangements, 
and they were all agreeable-s ised: to: see the: 
windows: bright and sparkling in evening | 
os the lawn in front » marvel. of 
beauty dainty colouring. 

“They havernot spoiled it any way,’ Lady 
Carita said, as they lost sight of it. “Lam 
always afraid’ of'people coming and modernising, 


it somehow.” 


«I should neverallow that,” her brothermeniii./, 
«Anyone who lives there must keep, upp thie), 
character of theplace. I won't‘have any decbra-}. 


But there is so, mach: they can \ dor). 
without actually painting or whitewashing,’ } 
“ They can hang up all sorte:{ 


tions.” 


« No. 


Lady Carita said. 
of hideous curtains at the windows, and stuff 
the rooms with horrors unutterable in the way 
of cushions and antimacassars. The women 
may have done that for all we could see.” 

“Women who have taste enough to put up 
curtains like theirs and drape them in that 
fashion are not likely to have garish things in- 
side,” Lady Beckenham remarked. 

And she-was right. The new tenants of the 
Nest were ladies of taste and refinement, and 
not at all likely to offend the most fastidious 
person in their way of adorning their house. 

Lady Carita would hardly wait. for the con- 
ventional visiting hour the next day, se eager 
was she to see what manner of women had come 
to her favourite nook. Lady Beckenham had a 
headache—her enemies were wont to say that 
she found the ailment very convenient whenever 
she did not want to do anything—and she did 
not want her niege to rush into friendship with 
these unknown women. Lady Carita was. im- 
pulsive, and the very apathy and languor from 
which she had been suffering made her ready, 
for any new sensation now that she was recover- 
ing from it. 

Her ladyship really had a headache this 
morning, a very bad one, born of the hot sun 
and the journey of yesterday, and she was hardly, 
able to speak to Carita when she came to her 
bedside’ and announced that she was going to 
call on the ladies at the Nest. 

“Who is going with you?” she managed to 
say. 

“No one, Aunt Hagar.” 

“No one ?” 

“ae. 

“But you don’t know the people.” 

* Not a bit.” 

“‘ My dear, you should wait till they-——” 

“« Now, auntie, if I wait till they do anything, 


manner} 
> “I think it is the young lady from the greati; 
4 Toronto’s sister.” 


us}to hegin-the acquaintance? It isi like: a | 
queem going to callon her spbjects for me,to 
calron anyone about here. They have to find 
out that Iam not the formidable creature they, 
fancy me.: I shall just take the-doge'and wan~ 
der there ‘ permiscus,” as. [, heard the coachman 
say one day apropos of some visit of his own. 
I will come and tell you what they are like when 
T come back.” 

« But, Carita, dear, I think you ought to get 
Arthur to go with you.” 

** Arthur’s too lazy,” retorted the girl, with a 
smile. ‘He says he’ll hear ou report first, 
and I’m going to make it for both of'us.” 

And stooping down and touching; her aunt's 
face with her lips, she went away and started on 
her e 
she walked through the park to the Nest, with 
the two.great by ker side, as gentlemanly: 

as’ the men of her: acquaintance: 
would have been, and the lady whovhad takem 
the. house looked at her with approving eyes aa: 
she came up to the door. 

“The young lady from Petronel, I “y 
she-said. ‘I shali-like her, I) think. hope 
sHE will. It may tend to make her more: conr- 
tented to know such an amiable)girl as that one 
,looks. Heigho !” 

She sighed. as if she had some weary burden: 
| to’ bear, andiat the same moment a voice called, 
| from: an inner room. 
* Who.-is'that. coming here?” it asked, in ay 


ition, She made a Lat Sap asi} birth 


this morning if I might hope, for your acquain- 
tance, My niege will beschagmed, I am sure. 
She was objecting to the house on the score of 
its loneliness before you came, and was rather 
inclined to-see thingsin a gloomy hght. Tome 
it seems a paradise of quiet and loveliness.” 

«That is my notion of it,’’ Lady Carita said. 
But we don’t all see alike, do we? Perhaps 
your niece——” 

She stopped with the words on her lips, for 
there walked into the room as she spoke the 
yery loveliest girl she had ever seen, dressed 
witha taste and refinement thatvplainly showed 
either that she moved in good society or that she 
had the innate capacity for making the best of 
herself that‘belongs to some women from their 


There. was something curious in the expres- 
sion of her Justrous eyes that seemed to fascinate 
Carita at her; She could not take 
her eyes: off'hersvitehing beauty, and. it seemed 
to. her: as, if the, mg@w-comer were used to such 
admiration, andi liked it. 
“Lady Oarite:Peétronel,” Mrs. Mansfield: said, 
quietly; my-nieoe,. Mrs. Stapleton.” 
“ Muay Stapleton, Then this fairy vision, for 
she: lopked® littlgelse, was a married woman! 
Carita: couldstiandly realise. it: as she looked at 
-her:, The:faee:waa: the face ofa-child almost in 
| iteinnocent purity, and the figure, waaslim and 
youthful to a degree. Who was Mir: Stapleton, 
audiwhere was he? She \berself asking 
stion mentally, that. her 
had said, that two: )alone: had 





house: yonder—the Earl of 
« ad . 
4 Mem wilt come out and'senBant” 
ieodiloy any: earls sister. You can tell her so if 


she forme: She:won't do that; asshe d 
not know of'my existence.” 


‘eppear- 
it rested: with me to make 
# call I pe 
“Tt think I know,” the lady replied. ‘‘The 
earl’s sister—Lady Carita.” 


ot 

« Yes.” 

“Then we know each other,” Lady, Carita 
said, witha smile, “and I am sure weshall be 
glad of it, both of us. I wasso thankful.to hear 
that nice people had come to this place. It has 
been empty some time.” 

She was looking-round the-room as she spoke 
and at Mrs, Mansfield herself, and felt as. she 
did so that her brother would never have reason 
to regret, as far as means and, position, went, 
haying accepted the lady as-his tenants Every- 
thing in the room spoke of refinement and taste, 
and Mrs. Mansfield herself was; dressed as. be- 
came a lady of means and education: 

She looked thoroughly-a lady; her. dress: was 
of some rich, dark stuff, simple enough in make, 
but fitting to perfection ; but. the lace which.she 
wore on her head.in a fashion that admirably 
became her handsome features, and; which.also 
adorned her throat and. wrists, was rich and 
valuable, and looked, moreover; as if it,were a 
part of her daily attire. 

“A lady,” Carita said toherself. ‘* No make- 
believe. I wonder what the. other one can. be 
like, and what she is to her?” 


And you are Mrs. Mansfield ?” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A SURPRISE. 


A lady richly clad as she, 
Beautiful exceedingly. 


Mrs, Mansrreup looked at the fair young 
face before her and sighed a:sighr of relief as 
it seemed. 

*T am glad to find anyone like yourself so 





I shall never see them. Don’t you see it is for 


“No, I won't. I am not going to be n- |! 


eam the Nest.. Surely this: pretty: creature 
» bera-widow.. 

Ske: collected her scattered wits; for indeed 

were somewhat scattered by this wonderful 

and acknowledged the, introduction 

; ag ee herself! very a 

to: see Mrs. Stapleton;.expressing a hope 

‘at: the: same: time thatthe acquaintance thus 

as time wentom — 


\8 : 
hardly have told—that his lovely: wife was not 
altogether contented with een 

She could not tell what had given her the 
notion, but it was there. There had been some- 
thing in the exquisite face that spoke of weari- 
ness and dissatisfaction, and yet from some word 
or two that the elder lady let drop she felt sure 
that everything that woman could wish for was 
at'the-petted beauty’s command, dnd that she 
was the idol of her unseen husband wherever he 
might be. 

“I don’t like her,” she said tosherself..“* There 
is something snake-like in her face, for all its 
beauty. I wonder what-Arthurand Aunt Hagar 
will think of her? I like Mrs. Mansfield. Sux 
seems a nice, straightforward body enough.” 

Straightforward enough, yes, but oppressed 
with many cares in the charge of the wilful 
young lady she called her niece,,whowas even 
now giving her a taste of her temper in return 
for a rebuke anent her behaviour to the Lady 
Carita Petronel. 

‘Not civil, wasn’t 12’ she. said, seornfully. 
“Tam not going, to trouble myself,to be civil to 
her. I don’t: want hers I’ve heard,enough 
about Petronel and the people .from.it since I 
came here to last-a lifetime; Petronel, it isnot 
a common name; I wonder if they are amy reia- 
tions of “a 

«Of whom; my. dear?” 

“Of someone; I+ met. once,’ wae the curt 
answer. ‘ No one you know: I daresay.” 

Mrs. Mansfield, was used. to -being. answered 
rudely by: this strange woman,;and she only 
shrugged her shoulders audsaid:mothing. Mrs. 
Stapleton had once told her she was paid for it 
when she had remonstrated witit; her on some 
special piece of radeness. And it was true, she 
was paid, and well, for the chargeshe had 
undertaken, but it was a very inksome one some- 
times, D 

«T thought Lady Carita-would: be: aiwery nice 
young lady for you to know,” she! said, after a 





near me,” she said. “1 was wondering only 


pause. 
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And Mrs. Stapleton ceased drumming on the 
table and looked at her scornfully. 

«« Why ?” she asked. 

«Only that-she is young and seems amiable, 
and is likely to-be a more pleasant companion for 
you‘than I can: possible be. I am glad -to find 
such .niee people-so near us.” 

“You needn't be glad for my sake,” the girl 
retorted, insolently. ‘I don’t want to know 
her. - I dom’t want her here, flaunting her. rank 
and riches in my face. She can’t make-me her 
equal, nor.give me the right to rule in @ house 
like that, can-she ?” 

She pointed across the park as she spoke. to 
where the towers.of..Petronel were visible 
against the horizon, and gave a petulant sigh. 

“You don’t want to be mistress of such a 
place, do you ?” 

“T think I would give my life, for it.” 

« What ?” 

« Oh, don’t stare at me as if I were uttering 
high treason. I soup like. to ‘be-mistress of 
Petroneb or: any other place that carried a 
coronet:with it. I think I would’ give the rest 
of my» lifecfor one little yearof; such: happi- 
ness.” 

«Don’t talk like that, child,’ Mrs, Mansfield 
said, her gentle patience giving: way, before the 
other’s frivolous wickedness. ‘‘ You are talking 
treason, the very blackest that.a wife can utter. 
What/can ‘you wish for that you have not ? 
There, never: was: a woman so indulged as-you 
are. There never: was wife yet. whose. every 
whim was-studied as yours. has been from: the 
very first. You-must be madiI think to-talk as 
you ” 

“Must I? I don’t see it. What have I not 
that-a woman can wish for, youask? Haye Ia 
title, riches, a house like that,.and: pleasures of 
a Londo season, and the delights of hearing 
myself spoken of as the beauty of. the hour ?” 

“No, bute—-” 

“ Well, then I should like all that. I should 
like: to be mistress of that house yonder 
and——~” 

** Countess of Toronto as well perhaps.” 

« Just. so, if) my lord and. master were the 
eark I’m not quitethe: heathen you think me, 
nor am I as as you would like people 
to fancy me: I don't picture any future. for 
myself that my husband does not: enter into I 
can assure, you.” 

“T amvery glad to know it,’”” Mrs, Mansfield 
said, quietly,-and her charge said no more. 

“TI wish I had not taken the responsibility,” 
she said to herself; when she was once more left 
alone. “ Withall my heartI do. Her husband 
said she. was simple and true, confiding. and 
innocent as.a child. He does not know her yet, 
poor fellow.. I am afraid when he does come to 
know his wife: that. the knowledge will bring 
bitterness and sorrow with it. If ever there was 
a heartless womamin the world she is one.” 

It was Lady Carita Petronel’s opinion also, 
and Lady Beekenham was scmewhat surprised 
at the account-she gave of the lady inmates of 
the Nest. 

“They are. widows, auntie,’ was her answer to 
the first question put to her by her aunt. 

“ Widows, my dear !”" 

“No, not both of! them, but the husband of 
the younger one is almost. always away, at least 
I think that was what they told me. I did not 
quite understand.”’ 

. “They seem to have puzzled) you some- 
ow,’ 


“They did, and yet——” 

“Yet what?” 

“They are. ladies, anyone can see that at 
once—at beast the elder one is, the other is her 
niece,” 

“ What were they like ?” 

For answer Carita described: Mrs. Mansfield 
accurately and declared her liking for her. 

“She is a thorough lady, auntie, J am sure,” 
she said. 

“ And. her niece, my dear? Did you say it 
was her niece?” 

“T understood so.” 

“ a you like her also ?” 

“e 0.” 


“ Why not ?” 


T cannot tell, auntie, it must. be a case-of 
Dr. Fell, I think. She is lovely beyond de- 
scription. I never:saw anything like her 
beauty.” 

“Ah, these very handsome folks are not 
— the most agreeable, Was she rude to 
you?” 

“ Not rude exactly, repellant-rather. I can’t 
get her face: out of my head. What do you 
think she made me think of ?” 

“ T haven't the least idea... The name-of'your 
fancies. is legion. There’s no- accounting for 
them.” 

“Of Lamia, auntie, Lamia, when she lies in 
wait for Lycius. I can fancy any man being 
just as besotted over Mrs. Stapletom as ever he 
was-over the serpent love. There’s something 
unearthly about her loveliness.” ' 

’ “Dear me, I must go and see this Mrs. 
Stapleton, she must be a most remarkable 
woman,” Lady Beckenham, said, with a smile. 
“Then you did not see her husband?” 

“No, he is away.” 

** Does he exist at all?’ 

« Whatever do you mean, auntie?” 

Lady Carita spoke in.a tone of alarm. Could 
she have been: countenancing anything im- 
proper in visiting these ladies ? 

“ Oh, I don’t mean that there’s anything 
wrong about her as far as morals go,” Lady 
Beckenham said, rather.amused. at. her niece’s 
.scared faced. ‘ But I have been hearing about 
the ladies since you have been away. Arthur 


say the prevailing opinion in the neighbourhood 


seems to be that the young lady: is not quite 
right-in her mind. Not violent or mischievous 
or anything of that sort, but simply. requiring 
attention and supervision, and that she only 
faneies herself married—no husband has been 
seen since they came there. Mind I believe this 
is only servants’ hall gossip. I give it to you for 
what it is worth.” 

**I don’t think it can be-true,” Carita said, 
thoughtfully. ‘Iam sure that Mrs. Mansfield 
spoke of her niece’s husband, and that in the 
most unaffected and-natural. manner possible. 
Mrs. Stapleton. does ,not- look mad, only 
wicked.” “ 

“We will hear what Arthur says. 
going to call upon them.” 

“T wish he wouldn’t.” 

7 Why oad 

“I can’t tell, Aunt: Hagar. I have had an 
eerie feeling on me every since I saw that 
girl’s eyes, Mrs;. Stapleten’s: I mean, She. is 
only.a girl, not older than» I am, if so.old. I 
wish she had never come to the Nest with all 
my heart.” 

“*My dear child, what a strange notion; you 
must be ijl I think to take such fancies. You 
need not know’ those ladies if you don’t wish 
to.”’ 

Lady Carita said no more, but she felt-un- 
comfortable, she scarcely knew why, when she 
saw her brother go out presently and heard from 
her maid that his man had mentioned he was 
gone to the Nest. 

He turned and waved ‘her a kiss from the 
path below her window, and his face wore a 
brighter,smile than she had seen.on it for some 
time past. 

Petronel was looking its best, and the change 
from town in the heat and glare of summer 
was delicious, and Arthur enjoyed it with all his 
heart. 

There was not a lovelier nook in all England 
than the Herefordshire valley. over which the 
house looked, and the new, earl all through his 
life had been loth to tear himself away from it 
even when matters of moment,called him: else- 
where, It, had been his father’s favourite resi- 
dence, as it had been his father’s before him, 
and every succeeding master for many genera- 
tions had done,his best. to beautify and keep it 
in repair. 

It was home in the truest sense of the: word, 
and Lady Carita little thought what a sense of 
desolation would presently come: over it, and 


He ‘is 





all through the littie visit her brother was going 
to pay to the ladies at the Nest. 
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CHAPTER IX, 
ONCE MORE. 


And for theagony and bosom throe 

Let it be measured by the wide vast.air, 
For that is infinite, and so is. woe. 
Since. parted lovers breathe it everywhere. 


ArruuB, PeTRONRL came back disappointea. 
The ladies of the Nest wexe out, and his. visit 
had to be deferred. 

“Tam sorry, 1 did not see this wonderful Mrs. 
Stapleton,” he, said, to, Carita, when they sat 
down to dinner. 

Lady Beckenham was with them,now. Her 
headache was, better, and, she was not. one of 
those ladies who*make an, ailment last an un- 
limited time. When she was.bettershe was and 
said so. 

“TI don’t know that she. was. wonderful,” 
Carita said. ‘She was very beautiful, and. not 
very glad to.see me, I don’t want, to, see her 
again, she is like a snake.” 

“Your description makes me, ajl, the more 
anxious to see her,’’ her brother said. ‘‘ A, modern 
Lamia would bea curiosity.” 

“That's just what. Carita deglares she is,” 
Lady» Beckenham said, looking up from her 
soup. ‘A glorified being with snake’s eyes. 
You must beware, Arthur, when you come near 
her; all: sorts of reports are going about con- 
cerning her.’ 

“I think I can take care, of myself,” the 
young man said, laughing, “ Will you have a 
stroll after dinner, auntie, down to the Fairy 
Bing? It. will do your head good.” 

«IT should like it, I love that-plage,, Will you 
come, Carita, it is. a lovely night ?’” 

Lady Carita said.no. She, wanted to finish 
a book she was reading: The first box from 
Mudie’s would be there in the morning and she 
wished to send it; back. 

“I’m tired too, I think,” she said. “I will 
just curl myself up on the sofa while you go, 
Aunt: Hagar, and leave; you and Arthur to 
chat,” 

“You lazy child,” Lady Beckenham said. 
“ Do as you please, yours, will be'the loss, not 
ours.” 

So Lady Carita stayed at home, and her 
brother and aunt strolled out to the Fairy Ring 
—a place so named many a long year ago, in 
the time when people loved to believe in the 
revels of the little folks and their influence for 
good or evil on the households within their ken 
—a lovely little glade, with the, moonbeams 
glinting down into it through the old trees that 
had stood there since the days when Petronel 
and its revenues were given by a grateful king 
to his. loyal servant whose life had. well nigh 
paid the forfeit of his brave deeds, 

The Petronels had ever been loyal. They 
had clung to the fortunes of their king, whether 
good or bad, and the old house that looked:down 
on the valley wheze the Wye flowed.in peacetul 
laziness now had been the scene of manya sad 
story of life lost and, fortune: cheerfully given 
for:the king who ruled the land. 

There were Petronels on the walls of the old 
picture gallery who had foughtvand died. in the 
wars of the roses, and stately women who had 
given all they loved for the service of their 
country. There were faces there of men who; 
nad followed the luckless. Charles through ail 
his fortunes, and had died in bitter exile tor the 
king they loved and the country they served. 

‘There had been a time of; terrible sorrow and 
dismay at the old place—oldeven then—when 
the soldiers of the Commonwealth had sacied 
the hall and stabled their horses in the chapel 
and done everything they could to make the 
memory of the time of England’s mingled glory 
and humiliation remembered till, time itseif 
shall be no more. 

The treasures of the place were not all lost. 
Some were buried and some were in the keeping 
of faithful friends, saved Heaven only knows 
how, and by-and-bye when better times came 
round, and some at least of the old families were 
being reinstated, Petronel held up its head once 
more. 

It.came back asa gift froma king who was not 
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always grateful, and the traces of the presence 
of the coarse followers of a coarse-minded ruler 
were in time obliterated. ; 

Since then more wealth had come to the Earls 
of Toronto through marriages and other sources 
and many other houses newer and more magnifi- 
cent than Petrone] had become theirs, but there 
was none they loved like the old place, and*none 
where they stayed so much and invited ‘their 
friends to so frequently. 

There was a romantic legend attached to the 
fairy ring: Anyone who stayed there ona certain 
night in the year and observed certain rules and 
regulations, duly laid down by the old women of 
the neighbourhood, and said to be of an origin 
so remote and mysterious that they could only 
have emanated from the fairiesthemselves, would 
see the procession of the fairy queen and her 
court with whatever changelings her majesty 
might have condescended to pick up in her pro- 

‘ess. 
ero speak to her or to try and arrest her pro- 
gress, or to molest her or her court in any way, 
was, if not present death, something almost as 
bad, for the fairies never forget or forgive an in- 
jury, though they are gentle and helpful to 
those who pay them proper respect. 

* Does it not seem the very place for the 
*good peoples’’ frolics and processions ?” Lady 
Beckenham said, as they seated themselves for a 
few minutes on a fallen stump, which in itself 
was one of the most picturesque objects in the 
dell. “One can understand the ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’ in such a place as this.” 

* Yes, it looks just the place for a fairy frolic,” 
Lord Toronto said, dreamily. ‘ Youdon’t mind 
my cigar, do you?” 

“I mind it!’ and Lady Beckenham laughed 
merrily, “‘as if you and everybody belonging to 
you had not conspired to smoke-dry me for the 
last ever so many years. Smoke away, only let 
me tell you you smoke a great deal too much, 
dear boy.” 

«TI know.” 


“Yes, and my telling you is just so much 


waste of breath. I know all that, but it eases 
my mind. What did you bring me here for—it 
wasn’t to see the moonlight ?” 

«You are as good as a witch—it wasn’t.” 

« What then ?” 

“To talk to you.” 

«‘T divined that much—what about ?” 

*« Myself.” 

“Have you been getting into any scrape ?” 

“Not that I know of, but I verily believe I 
am going mad.” 

« Arthur!” 

“Oh, don’t look at me in that horrified 
fashion, I don’t want a straight waistcoat at this 
present moment. But [I’m all unhinged. ['m 
in love, auntie, and that’s a fact.” 

“In love? You?” 

« Just so.” 

« And poor Griselda only dead——” 

*«‘Never mind how long she has been dead, 
Aunt Hagar ; it had nothing to do with her, poor 
soul, it was before she died. But don’t mis- 
understand me. I had resolved with Heaven’s 
help to put the temptation behind me and to be 
to her all that the marriage service enjoins a 
man to be to his wife.” 

“ And you would have been, my boy,-I know 
that. But this other love—who is she ?” 

Lady Beckenham asked the question in fear 
and trembling. But any dread she might have 
felt was nothing to the horror which came over 
her at her nephew’s answer. It was not readily 
given, butas if it were forced out of him. 

“A girl I heard singing in the street, Aunt 
Hagar. Don’t faint, it’s true.” 

“ Arthur, are you jesting ?” 

“Tam not. It is as true as that you and Iare 
sitting here under the moonlight. She was sing- 
ing to a parcel of navvies, and sang my heart 
away. It has never been in my keeping since 
that hour.” 

His voice had a far-away tone in it, and his 
eyes looked as if they were seeing something 
miles away as he spoke, and Lady Beckenham 
felt frightened, she really thought he must have 
suddenly gone out of his senses. 


“J don’t like to hear you talk like this, 





Arthur,” she said, quietly. ‘ You did not bring 
me here to tell me such a wild story as this? 
You are hiding something from me.” 

‘It was to tell you this and nothing else that 
I brought you out, auntie,” the young man said, 
with a sad tone im his fresh young voice. “I 
must speak of it to someone or I shall go as mad 
as you think me at this minute. Do what I will, 
strive as I will—and I have striven, Heaven 
knows, to forget the madness—it has got the 
better of me. Every hour that I live I seem to 
think more and more of that fair, sad face, and 
to feel over again that lithe form resting in my 
arms. 


foolish thing 


“Tell me all about it, Arthur,’ was Lady 


Beckenham’s grave reply. ‘ You have brooded | 


over this thing till it has assumed the propor- 
tions of a love affair. You cannot really love a 
woman you have only seen once. Did you say 
you had seen her again ?” 

“No, I have never seen her since that even- 
ing. It does not signify, the destiny is all the 
same. We shall meet,.and she is the only 
woman in all the world that I should ever care 
to marry. She must be found.” 

“To marry, Arthur? I canunderstand your 
admiration, your infatuation—many a man falls 
into the same and suffers for it sorely, but to 
talk of marrying is too absurd. A Petronel does 
not mate with beggar women.” ; 

“She was no beggar, auntie, I found out 
that much. Warburton got at her story for me.” 

“Oh, he is a party to this pretty lovemaking, 
is he?” said the lady, wrathfully. ‘I should 
have thought he had more sense.” 

“Don’t blame him, he takes the same view of 
it as youdo. But nothing I can hear from any- 
one will alter my determination to find that girl 
if possible and make her my wife. I shall know 
no rest till it is done.” 

“Make her Countess of Petronel? Oh, 
Arthur !”” 

** Just that, and I have told you that you may 
not be surprised at anything that happens, that 
my wife when she comes home may haveat least 
one friend to stand by her. It will come to it, 
my lady, she will come here Petronel’s mistress, 
my golden-haired darling—for she will be mine 
some day—I know it, I feel it.” 

Lady Beckenham did not answer, she was 
ruminating on the possibility of taking someone 
else into her counsel, and planning measures 
to have her nephew locked up if the madness 
developed itself any more decidedly. None of 
the Petronels had ever been mad that she knew 
of, insanity did not run in their family, but her 
nephew was mad, there could not be a doubt of 
it. 

* Don’t talk any more about it to-night,” she 
said, gently built sorrowfully ; “ give me some time 
to think over what you have told me. It has 
been a terrible thing to hear, but I can only 
hope you will never succeed in your search.” 

“Why ?” 

** Because I should fear that if you founda 
person of that class after a long interval such as 
you say as elapsed, you would only find her 
dropped still lower in the social scale. Better 
she were lost altogether.” 

“ Don’t say that, Aunt Hagar, don’t,” was the 
reply, spoken in a tone of sharp pain, that showed 
her how deep his feelings were on the subject. 
“You have never seen her or you would know 
how impossible it is to think of her and any im- 
purity in the same thought.” 

“I think we will go in,” was my lady’s only 
reply to this speech. 

She felt stricken dumb by his confidence, and 
had not a word to say. 

« And I think we will goin too,” said another 
voice from benind the tree against which they 
had been sitting, when they were fairly out of 
sight, and the girl Carita had heard called Mrs. 
Stapleton rose from the ground where she had 
been sitting with her aunt by her side, uninten- 
tional listeners to all that had passed between 
Arthur Petronel and his aunt. 

«My dear, I should have gone long ago but 
you would not let me,” the elder lady said, look- 
ing at her wrist which showed the marks of 





If Ido not find her soon I think I shall | 
go crazy in very deed und do some desperate, | 








where the lithe young fingers had held it like a 
vice. ‘I did not want to hear what they said.” 
«I did. I had a fancy for listening to the earl’s 
outpourings. So that is Lord Toronto, is it? 
And he would have made a beggar woman his 
countess. Perhaps he may yet meet her—who 
knows? And that is Lady Beckenham, his 
aunt,is it? I think I shall remember that lady 
if ever I have the pleasure of meeting her in 
society. Yes, we'll go in, it is getting cold.” 
Mrs. Mansfield did not quite understand her 
niece’s mood, nor the fiery look that sparkled in 
her eyes. But she very rarely did understand 


‘her, so it did not matter miuch. 


(To be Continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


StrrenetH or. Insrcts.—At a meeting of the 
Maryland Academy of Sciences recently Dr. 
Theobald showed a species of a beetle and gave 
the following figures: Weight of beetle, 2 
grains; weight moved by it, 5} ounces—2,640 
grains, or 1,320 times the weight of the beetle. 
A man weighing 150 pounds, endowed with the 
strength of this insect, should therefore be able 
to move 198,000 pounds, or nearly 100 tons. 

Exgectric Watcx.—A watchmaker at Copen- 
hagen, by the name of Sonderberg, is reported 
to nave madea watch which requires no winding 
up, inasmuch as it performs that work itself by 
means of an electric current. An electric mag- 
net fixed inside the watch keeps the spring per- 
petually in a state of tension. All that is required 
to keep the watch going is to preserve the battery 
in proper working order, for which purpose one 
or two inspections in a twelvemonth ar® said to 
be sufficient. 

Some curious experiments upon the resonance 
of bells immersed in liquids have lately been 
described by Mons. Montigny, a Belgian 
physicist, who procured eleven bells from the 
chimes of an old clock with which to prosecute 
his researches. He rang these bells in alcohol, 
ether, sulphide of carbon and water. In every 
instance the effect of the liquid was to lower tne 
tone of the bell, so that it gave out a graver 
sound than when rung in theair. The denser 
the liquid the more the tone was lowered. 

On many of the railways in Germany the 
practice of starting locomotive fires with gas in- 
stead of wood has been adopted and proves 
economical. <A special apparatus, which costs 
in Berlin about four pounds, is necessary. 

Lire 1x Mergorirgrs.—Dr. Otto Hahn has 
just published a volume under the title of “ Die 
Meteorite und ihre Organismen,” in support of 
the theory, advanced by Sir William Tnompson 
several years ago, that life probably originated 
on the earth from seeds brought to it on meteor- 
ites from the ruins of another world. Dr. Hahn’s 
work contains a number of illustrations of the 
microscopic aspect of meteoric stones, and he 
concludes that meteorites are full of fossil débris 
of spongiaria and pol some of which exist 
on the earth and others which belong to other 
planets. M. Meunier, of the French Academy 
of Sciences, has demonstrated that the figures 
in question are merely clustering crystals of 
eulatite; in fact, M. Meunier has successfully 
created the zoophites in his laboratory. 

Sugar From Racs.—Some years ago Mr. 
Pepper created some sensation by undertaking 
to make sugar from old shirts. Sugar is now 
manufactured in Germany from old rags. The 
rags are treated by sulphuricacid and converted 
into dextrine; this is treated with a milk of 
lime, and is then subjected to a new bath of 
sulphuric acid, which converts itinto glucose. 
The glucose obtained by this process is identi- 
cal with that of commerce, and may be used in 
the same way for confections, ices, ete. When 
the manufacture has become more abundant the 
price will doubtless be very small. It is known 
that a large number of substances are capable of 
transformation into glucose. The cellulose of 
fibrous tissue of wood, treated with sulphuric 
acid, is changed into dextrine and glucose, and 
glucose is industrially produced from starch. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 


-Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? 

fr isthe evening of Lady Dunraven’s arrival, 
and she is adorning herself, or rather her maid 
iis adorning her, for conquest. 

An old campaigner is she, an Amazon who 
has for years waged successful war against man- 
kind; a.female brave who has trodden the war 
path of many London seasons, returning scath- 
less, with masculine scalps at her girdle. And 
although she has been’sadly worsted in recent 
encounters with her last and greatest foe, she 
does not despair of ultimate victory. 

Worth, the great armourer, has equipped her 
magnificently. Well she knows the value of the 
weapons with which he has furnished her. As 
she stands before a pier-glass, and scans her 
armour with anxious care, she smiles with 
pleasure at the reflection of her own loveli- 
ness. 

St. John Darrell, emerging from his dressing- 
room and encountering her in the gallery, smiles 
also, with kindly cynicism. He knows what a 
triumph of high art is that ravishing costume, 
and that a woman who dons it for a dinner en 
famille has some special object to serve; he 
imagines the object is to eclipse Blanche and 

y Clare. 


Nevertheless, he rejoices in the effect with 
the same cold, artistic appreciation with which 
he would rejoice in a chef d’ceuvre of sculpture 
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[CONVALESCENT. ] 


or of painting ; and as they go down the broad 
stairs, he pelts her with gay, complimentary 
witticisms. 

** As handsome, as well matched, as radiantly 
joyous a couple as could be found within fifty 
leagues,” thinks Blanche Carew, as they enter 
the drawing-room. 

And at the thought her heart sinks in an un- 
called-for manner, at which she vaguely won- 
ders. 

«T have not invited anybody to meet you this 
first evening. I thought old and tried friends 
like yourself and Mr. Darrell might find each 
other’s society sufficient.” 

Lady Dunraven hardly believes her own ears, 
hardly credits her own sight. The speaker is 
Mrs. Carew, and that human icicle’s tones are 
actually cordial. She beams with a frosty smile 
upon the two people she most dislikes, and is 
openly sanctioning a relationship in which she 
has hitherto found grounds for righteous repro- 
bation. 

Upon Blanche Carew, vaguely wondering at 
the sinking of her heart, there falls a ray of 
light. This beautiful woman of fashion, this 
Lady Dunraven, possesses the distinction she 
herself has unwittingly coveted—that of bein 
St. John Darrell’s friend. . 

They go in to dinner, and Blanche takes the 
place assigned to her, upon the earl’s right hand, 
and responds gratefully to the kindness of his 
manner. He been very good, she thinks, 
humbly, from the very day she and her mother 
took up their abode at Freston Castle, perhaps 
she has accepted his goodness too much as a 
matter of course. 

Great as is the difference between their ages, 
she has never felt that it raised a barrier be- 
tween them in the matter of perfect confidence. 
They have thoroughly understood each other, 
this wicked old nobleman who turned, for his 
children’s sake, from the error of his ways, and 
this pure young girl who had no error from 
which to turn. 

He has been pleased to have her with him; 
he has opened his mind freely to her concerning 
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his many fears and perplexities ; he has sought 
and a upon her advice; and this homage of 
age to youth has pleased and flattered her. They 
are true friends in their way, just as Lady Dun- 
raven and St. John Darrell are friends in theirs ; 
why can she not be content ? 

So she reasons, convicting herself of ingrati- 
tude, trying hard to be interested in my lord’s 
ponderous pleasantries. Meanwhile, she toys 
with the food upon her plate, feeling as though 
it would choke her, whilst strained ears drink 
in the lightest utterance of the woman who en- 
joys her supreme good. As she listens her de- 
pression deepens; she acknowledges that between 
Lady Dunraven and herself tnere can be no 
rivalry. 

For the talk is of the people who compose 
what is called London society. The choicest 
tit-bits of scandal, the latest gossip of the clubs, 
the last nine days’ wonder of high life. And 
the topics are discussed gaily, mockingly, as 
though blasted reputations, ‘embittered lives, 
poverty, misery, sin, were only themes for light 
laughter and careless jest, for the fashionable 
lady’s shafts of venomed sarcasm and the 
fashionable cynic’s unconcerned though not 
unkindly scorn. 

Blanche Carew, with her earnestness, her deep 
convictions of right and wrong, her inner 
religious life, couLD only extract, not amuse- 
ment, but sadness, from the subjects they han- 
dle with such zest. 

Conversation becomes more general. It 
touches on the state of Ireland, and everybody 
laughs at Lord Ferrars’s fierce denunciation of 
agitators, his rough-and-ready suggestions for 
tranquillising the Emerald Isle. It discusses the 
fate of the Sea Nymph, a steamer which is sup- 
posed to have been run into and sunk in mid 
ocean with all hands. It embraces our foreign 
policy, and ail the newspaper topics of the day. 

Lady Dunraven is well versed in them, and 
talks easily, brilliantly, fearlessly. St. John 
Darrell is evidently enjoying an intellectual 
treat. Blanche again acknowledges that there 
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can be no rivalry between herself and Lady 
Dunraven. 

For she—Blanche—can only admire, she could 
not emulate, the glancing wit, the happy turns 
of expression, the tone which implies a.serene 
and lofty stand of observation, from which the 
struggles and sorrows of mankind ate regarded 
‘with interest or indifference, as one wegards the 
progress of a comedy upon the stege, without 
personal feeling of any kind. x 

She, too, could speak upon but 
it must be pitifully, sympatheti earnestly. 
Sometimes, forgetting her shynesmaméa knowing 
that his gentle cynicism would not rebuff or 
hurt her, she has talked to St. JohmDarrell, and 
he has listened patiently, smili her childish 
enthusiasm. She comprehend mew how foolish 
and uncongenial her simplicity must have been 
to the man of the world, her heart aches 
with jealous pain. 

Yet she wonders whether, if it were possible 
for her to take Lady Dumraven’s place, she would 
be my anand satisfied. Do these fashionable 
people do more tham amuse each other ? What 
is there behind their smiling, polished calm? 
The one haga husband, ‘whom society says she 
does not love; the othemhas a wife, of whom 
society knows nothing. Dothey ever; when) no 
one is near to witness, lay theit maske aside, 
and looking each upon the other’ hidden grief, 
take sweet, counsel together amit rise up com- 
forted? Or are they Espocrites to each other, 
as to all thie world Begide? 

Dinner ig-over,.and Mts. Carew gives the sig- 
nal for retréat; the is glad to get away. 
St. Johm Darrell, opening the door, pursues 
Lady Dunraven with a jest, batfor Blanche he 
has neither word nor look: The girl feels;the 
omission acutely; a choking-sense of 


Is it her fault, she is asking, that she dis- 
eovered a secret he desired to hide? How has 
she forfeited the kindness his manner towards 
her used to express? Why has he been s0 dis- 


injustice | and 


the latter.” ' 

Lady Dunraven’s eyes brighten. She begins 
to understand ;-but the understanding only con- 
firms a foregone. conclusion, she is clever 
enough to foresee the advantageof an explicit 
alliance, offensive and defensive, 

“ Young girls generall consider Mr. Darrell 
a most agreeable man,” she says, innocently. 

“T am afraid so,” replies Mrs. Carew, iv, 
“A girl’s fancy is easily caught, and I should 
never forgive myself; Lady. Dunraven, if I 
allowed re to be throwm, too. much into a 
‘ detrimental’s” society. that. I exactly 
fear such a contingency, but you can under- 
stand——”* 

Your almost maternal anxiety,” adds the 
other, with a word-thrustewift and sharp asa 
stroke of lightning. She sees:that the thrust 
goes home and turns her head aside to conceal 
the fierce jealousy which sweeps over her 
features. ‘Carew is them a rival. 

« tly,” assenis Mrs. Carew: “I amcare- 
ful for Clare as I she fom Blanche, and for 
Blanche as I am y 
“Has Mr. Darrell evinced’ a partiality for 
either ?” 

She tries hard, sohard, to 
unconcernedly, but despite her voice 
trembles a little. Each of those tio skilled 
fencers has found the other vulnerable, 

“I think not—I am sure not. —_ likely / 
that he ‘will do so.now. The of two 
perme et cannet attract much, contrasted 





bagi > the a i ' ‘YD 
not exactly a ‘detrimental.’ If he and Blanche 


should like each other I daresay the earl——”’ 





tant and hard since they walked home through 
the woods, and his life-sorrow suddenly con- | 
fronted them in the park? Does he know that | 
she is breaking her heart with pity for him, and | 
does his proud spitit resent the fact as though ! 
it were an injury ? 

The great drawing-room opens at one end 
into a conservatory, at the other into the music- 
room. There has been some talk of a conéert 
the Reverend Felix Pendexter is trying to 
organise for the benefit of his organ fund, and 
Bianche has a pet project which seems to be | 
approaching realisation. 

My lord of Malbreckthane is no mean! 
violinist, although he hid his light’ under a 
bushel pretty persistently until] Mrs. Carew’s 
advent. Since them he and Blanche have 
practised together for many a long, pleasant | 
nour. 

If he could be induced ‘to join her in an in- | 
strumental duet the pecuniary success of Mr. | 
Pendexter’s concert would be assured, for the 
British public will cheerfully pay its' crowns to 
hear a real earl fiddle, let him fiddle never so 
badly. | 

She passes into the music-room, ostensibly to | 
look out the pieces: they are presently to try, | 
really to be alone with this strange new pain 
which possesses her. 

Mrs. Trollope follows, ostensibly to listens 
really to enjoy forty winks of oblivion. Mrs. 
Carew and Lady Dunraven are left together for 
the first time since the latter’s arrival, and each 
becomes suddenly conscious of an impending 
explanation. 

“I hardly expected so kind a welcome as you 
have given me, Mrs. Carew,” says the younger, 
with silken smoothness of accent. 

Then those two women of the world look 
straifht into each other’s eyes like skilled 
swordsmen about to fence. 

“You would be sure of a welcome, upon. your 
merits,” answers Mrs. Carew, with cold gracious- 
ness. “ Just now I am doubly glad to see you. 
The society a man like Mr. Darrell needs can 





young girls, nor is his companionship—I say 


enjoyed it. I think he was ashamed at being 
caught——” 


fame,” murmurs St. John, meditatively. 


“The earl has other views,” interposes Mrs. 
Carew, mysteriously, “5 think I may safely 
trust you with a secret.” 

eel we. shall. keep . eae, other’s 
counsel,” is the. careless retort, and the elder 
woman winces at its directness. 

«Then I will’tell you,in,the, strietest. confi- 
dence that. the earl hopes Ferrars may marry 
Blanche. . When he first mentioned ‘the plan 
to me 1 opposed it firmly, both,.on.the seore of 
Ferrars’s youth and on.that/of his wildness, But 
youth is a fault which mends, all, teo quic¢kly— 
wildness is not vice. Mr. Howard’s influence is 
gradually, I trust; effecting: a reform,and the 
earl says. the love of sueh ajgirl as Blanche 
might. save his son. Now, Lady Dunraven, I 
have trusted you as I have) trusted, ne other 
person, You know my most secret, thoughts.” 

“TI think I do; we can.rely, upon each other,” 
is the reply, and again: Mra Ww. winces: at 
the tone. 

Meanwhile my lcrd of Malbreekthane and St. 
Jobn: Darrell. have chatted . quietly over! their 
wine. Ferrars has slipped) away, to, sit with 
Mostyn Howard, and the earl looks after him 
hopefully. 

“The lad is improving, Malbreckthane.”’ 

«Thanks to Mr.. Howard,” replies my lord. 
“Do you know, Darrell, I believe thae,-young cub 
is beginning to think there is not his*tutor’s 
fgllow upon the face of the earth... Wihat ‘do you 
think he was doing when I. went imto.Mostyn’s 
room to-day ?” 

“ Standing on his head?” 


“No, reading history aloud, as though he 


**Do good by stealth and’ blush to find it 


“He explained that Howard’s eyes were 
weak and that he, Ferrars, had to assist in 
collecting the materials required for that won- 
derful historical novel the tutor is writing.” 

** Ferrars will be a credit to you yet,’’ com- 
ments: Darrell; and then the two men talk 
i until the younger rises from the 
table. 








this in all confidence—the most desirable for | ‘‘I want to ask you a question, Darrell. You 


may, perhaps, deem it an odd one.” 

St. John gives one swift, keen glance at his 
kinsman’s face, and reads in it unwonted per. 
turbation. 

« What is it ?” he says, quietly. 

“You will not think me oflicious or—or— 
impertinently curious ?” 

** Certainly not.” 

* Have you any thought of marrying Blanche 
Carew ?” 

“Why do youask? What made you imagine 
such a thing ?” inquires Darrell, slowly. 

The earl is unsteadily pouring out a glass of 
claret, and in doing: so has spilled~a few 
drops of the dark liquor upomthe cloth. 

“T have sometimes thought your manner to 
be a little marked: Wejl, not marked, yo 
know—but different—can% you understan 













says my lord, ineoherg aah 
“Phe thing isu DO « Such an 
idea has never for one’ entertained 
by me, and I ar never for one 
moment: answersSt. John, 
He is: 8 ew heg/he has indeed 
betrayed “hi Y Vist resolving that 
question'| neither by-ineamtious- w ne look will he in 
ete ae 
t y the e loves. Never 
m must.he forget the. nlf which, s tes 
‘hte never again — ous bimeelt sci 
i ‘ashe; enjoyed)when they walked to- 
nt chundlgthro agit the Freston 
‘Tam glad’ mplord, cheerily. “I 
wotudet whether tise child hom picked out those 


room, improvis- 


She sees the 
‘gentlemen enter, marks how Darrell’s cold 
Plance falls on her, and wanders hastily in 


search of the beautiful and majestic woman 
who claims him for her specialfriend. She sees. 
him making straight for the conservatory, where 
Lady Dunraven’s superb figure is dimly visible, 
and the girl’s white fingers, straying among the 
strings, evoke two orthree rich, low notes in a 
minor key, which are not notes but sobs. 

Then the earl crosses the threshold of the 
music-room, marches towards her, takes the 
little cold fingers, between his own. 

“« My dear,” he says, and so kind is his tone 
it seems to comfort and “cheer her aching heart, 
“ my dear, you shall do as you will with me. I 
will play at’ Pendéxter’s concert if you wish it, 
only we must have many long practices together 
lest I break down.” 

Then Blanche, plucking. up, cqurage, answers 
merrily that they will practise for fifteen hours 
a day, and soon gay  datée music of harp and 
violin proclaims. that‘ the ‘first rehearsal has 
begun. 

St. John Darrell arid Lady Dunraven listen to- 
it, sitting very neardach other, amongst bamboo 
stems and luxuriant tropical! grasses; inhaling 
the faint exotic fragrance, saying little; but 
thinking, maybe; all the more; until the spell 
is broken by the lady’s shrill scream. She is 
trembling violently, and looks frightened out of 
her wits. 

« What is it?” says St. John. 

‘*A face at the window, just there,” she re- 
plies, pointing with an unsteady finger. ‘Such 
an ugly face, pressed against the glass, with 
the nose all flattened andiwhite. Pray, pray, 
do not go out, perhapsi somebody may: shoot. 
you.” 

“Nonsense!” he says, disengaging the 

trembling hands, for im her agitation: she is 

clinging to him far more closely than the occa- 
sion demands, and the cynic is not ‘quite sure 
the alarm is not feigned and the:faee at the 

window a phantom of Lady Dunraven’s imagina- 

tion. ‘Nonsense. If any fellow: is hanging 

about, I should like to what be wants.” 

* He opens a French window and steps.out upon 

the lawn. The night is sufficiently starlit to 

reveal all objects within a hundred.yards or so 

and a human form is not amongst them. 

“A conservatory is: the correct spot for a 





“Stop one instant,” says the earl, hurriedly. 


‘ plant,’” he thinks, with sardenicappreciationof 
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his own pun; and with-that-he returns to soothe 
his fair-companion as-courteously as-though he 
had no-dowbte concerning ‘the genuineness of 
her alarm. ; : 

He'has no faith in the face at the window. He 
does‘not know that a strangely attired old gen- 
tleman; with a butterfly’ net on his shoulder; 
hurrying: through the. semi-darkness, . turns 
occasionally to shake: his, fist~ ab. the lighted 
windows of Freston Castle. 

« The jade!” evies the old gentleman, savagely 
“TT swear I will writeto the lawyers to-morrow:: 
Oh, the accursed jade |” 





CHAPTER. XX¥. 
BURYING THE HATCHET. 


Happy but when we seek.to endure 
A little pain, then find a eure 


By double joy requited. 
eo friendship like a severed bone, 
mproves and gaius a stronger tone 
When aptly reunited. 


SurpPorrTep by his pupil’s strong;arm. Mostyn 
Howard, creeps,from. his, own rooms to those 
below. Weak,as.a child, still: beeause of the 
excessive hemorrhage from; his wound, he has 

pronouneed, convalescent andison the high 
r to reeovery. 

It chances that.as pupil and tutorare making, 
by easy. stages, a cantious descent, they encoun- 
ter a lady.at. whom, Mostyn | glances: wits a feel- 
ing of semi-recognitiony»such aa comes ta:us 
sometimes when we look) into:a strange face 
and wonder whether we‘have,seen it before; ina 
dream, or, in that former.existence, millions of 
years ago, through which some French :philo-~ 
sopher asserts we have all passed, 

She is simply a plain old woman, very sour of 
visage, very prim of manner, who draws aside, to 
let them pass, ' 

“It is Mrs. Trollope, and acrabbed old wretch 
she is,” says Lord‘ Ferrars, in response fo a 
careless interrogation, and Mostyn Howard, who 
has heard sun anecdotes concerning Lady 
Dunraven’s duenna, forgets forthwith that for 
the moment: he fancied he knew the face. 

But Mrs. Trollope stares after him, iso long as 
he remains. visible, with an air of) puzzled be+ 
wilderment, and mutters incoherent ejaculations 
of astonishment) all the way to her own rooms. 

Mostyn: has heldiquite a levée,. seated: in the 
most comfortable armchair the castle contains, 
and propped up-with pillows in ‘a: truly scientific 
fashion: , 

Mrs. Carewiand Blanche, Lady Dunraven and 
St. John Darrell, the earl and-Ferrars, have 
visited him: They:took their several turns, for 
thedoctor has:forbidden noisy talking andundue 
excitement.: 

There is only one member of the family who 
has failed: to-testifythe lively gratitude they 
owe'to him whe purchased Lord Ferrars’s life 
almestat the cost of his own. 

Strange to say, he feels the omission, keenly, 
perhaps because invalids are prone to harp,upon 
grievances, imaginary or otherwise. It is only, 
Lady Clare, wilful, capricious, ungraciqus Clare, 
who hag failed to say, “How do you do?” and 
to congratulate him upon: the preservation of 
his worthless life. - Yet, oddly-enough, he takeg 
the omission to heart, and grieves about it (in 
his physieal weakness) dike a vexed child. 

Leaning back. withelosed eyes inthe luxurious 
chair, red pillows propping: his-weary head; and 
bringing out in striking veontrast the.wan hue 
of illness, he looks indeed an object. of.compas- 
sion. 

Somebody thinks. so, as.,she noiselesgly.openg 
the door and enters, bearing a tray.on whieh is 
set a lilliputian, tea. equipage with comestibles 
to match. Somebody pausesa moment, unable 
fully to note the changes in his pale face, be- 
cause her vision has grown dim. Then, turning 
away; she arranges the tray upon.a little table 
with slow and unnecessary exactness, lest he 
should discern the dimness and;,the reason 
thereof. 


“ Lady ‘Clare pe 





““A'votre service, monsieur,” ¢ries the girl, 
gaily, almost defiantly, - : 

“F thought you were still bearing matice and 
hatred in-your heart, and would not come to see 
tie.” ° gas ¢ 

“On the contrary, sir, I deferred'the pleasure 
till now, that I might better make-the amende 
honorable by pouring-ott yourtea‘ and waiting 
aipen you ‘hand and ‘foot.”'* 

«A lowly Office, for an -earl’s daughter,’” says 
Mostyn, musingly. 

“Ts any office lowly ‘when a woman performs 
it’ for the man: she delights‘to honour ?”” is the 
merry rejoinder, with asoupgon of earnestness 
in its mirth. 

Mostyn leans back, pondering the question 
and that whieh it implies. a 

“Woman!” he repeats, with a quizzical 
emphasis ; and his: sunken eyes light up with 
their old fire. 

It is so pleasant to be taking up his in- 
timacy with this spoiled child, not where he left 
it the night he was shot, but: where he left it 
that day he saved her from the angry bull and 
made of himself’ beast of burden in the Freston 


woods. 

Such- a child’ ‘she looks: now, pouting because 
he denies her womanhood; shaking’a little tea- 
spoon at him playfully, threatening him with 
starvation and thirst if he does not at once 
admit her claims to’ the honours of maturity. 
He afféeets to he grievously alarmed at this show 
of force, and eoneedes everything she desires, 
whereupon she pardons him and graciously sup- 
plies his needs. 

He thinks he never tasted tea so delicious as 
that she pours into the lilliputian cups, each of 
which holds’about-a thimbleful. He'thinks he 
never ate cake so spongyand lightas that she 
hands him-upon-a plate about‘as ‘broad as the 
palm of his hand. 

They wax merry over the’voraciousness of his 
appetite, and he pretends to fear that having 
failed, thus far; to rid’ herself, of her foe, she is 
trying-to kill him: with kindness: 

« Nay, I de not-war- with crippled invalids,” 
she replies: ' “Ihave buried the hatchet for the 

resent,” : 

* And afterwards?” he queries. “ When [ 
get well and strong: you will dig it up again, 
Lady ‘Clare ?” 

She dees not answer; -she- only turns her face 
away; that he may not see-the compunction and 
the shame which are’ written upon it. He 
misconstrues the gesture,anda shadow seems to 
faliupen ‘him, blotting out*the joyousness of a 
tacit reconeiliition)’ Whén he speaks again it 
is with that sad’ humility. which tells of pride 
subdued. ; 

“It is not-for me, Lady Clare; to dictate how 
you- shall ordér yourself towards your brother’s 
tutor. If f revert to the past you will under- 
stand it is not to-eritieise bud to plead.” 

Still she does not answer: The silence, the 
averted face have a.lying eloquence of theirown 
in his then mood. The pathos of his next words 
is nearly kin to.despair. 

“TI would not, plead, for. mygelf.; Mine is a 
haunted life, in whiehthe spectre of a buried sin 
points ever toshadowy retribution. Beside the 
familiar sorrow which daily confronts me a girl’s 
caprice, a girl’s injustice would be a minor 
trouble, dwarfed to-insignificancée, did it not 
hinder the work of expiation.. I would fain do 
some good in,the world, beforespursning Nemesis 
overtakes me.” 

He pauses onee, mares and} sighs wearily. 
There is no change in her attitude, save that the 
proud head droops a little. 

««Thave set myself to save your brother from 
almost..certain ruin,,and: to. make of him a 
manly, upright, honourable. English gentleman. 


T should hawe-won his.confidenee—pevhaps even |, 


his affection-—rlong ere this had not yourinfluence 
been persistently exerted .agaimst.me. For 
Ferrars’s sake, Lady: Clare; let’ there be peace 
between us until my: work.is done.” 

The feeble, sorrowful voice is still—the plead- 
ing is at. an-end. . Slowly Clare’s bowed head is 
lifted, slowly she turns:towards him a penitent, 
tear-stained face. .-He knows now that her 


| Bianche Carew to her harp, and slig 





silence was not that of supineness buf. of 
emotion. 

“ Mr. Howard;”” she cries, vehemently, “3 
have been a—a—a little beast !” 

And with that she falls to. crying and laugh- 
ing, hysterically, in. one breath, ike the baby 
that she is. By degrees she sueceeds in confessing 
all her “ wickedness” as she calls it, and ip tell- 
ing-him of that agony of remorse she felt when 
she believed that he had given his life forher 
brother, and that it was she, his enemy, who had 
sent him to his death. Only ofthe dream which 
preceded‘and intensified the remorse she, says 
nothing. [twas only a dream—perhaps she has 
forgotten. 

“ Say that we are not .enemies now—say, that 
you forgive me,” she implores, with hands 
clasped in humble entreaty. 

And Mostyn Howard, with shining eyey and a 
wan face which looks’ riditulously happy, when 
one bears in mind (to use his own ont the 
familiar sorrow which daily confronts him,” 
assures her with quite unnecessary earnestnese 
that he had neveranything to forgive. 


a 


CHAPTER’ XKVI. 
A VILLAGE CONCERT. 


The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 

Tili waked and kinaled by the master’s spell ;- 
And feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, pout 
A thousand, meledies-unheard before, 


Freston is only a little village, out it boasts 
animmenseschool-room, built by the generosity of 
a former earl who had no notion of doing things 
by halyes—a schoolroom, in fact, large enough 
to contain the entire population of the parish ; 
although it was erected: before board schools 
came into fashion, or the Eagplsh, middie, class 
began to be taxed t6 enahle their workpeople’s 
children to compete with their own in the glutted 
labour market. 

At. the top of the school-room a temporary 
platform has beert constructed by placing mad 
upon trestles, the . unsightly supports . being 
screened by hired hangings of crimson cloth. All 
the benches with backs to them, all the chairs 
in the neighbourhood which could be, ed, 
borrowed, or chartered for the, occasion, have 
been brought to the fore for the accommodation 
of bloated aristocrats who do not mind paying 
five-shilling pieces to hear a nobleman discourse 
sweet: (third-rate) music for thé benefit of the 
Reverend Felix Pendexter’s organ fund. 

Humbler folks, who purchase the same privi- 
lege at an inferior price, must be content.to. sit 
with aching, bodies upon hard, narrow forms, or 
even to find standing room in the doorway. But 
they will endure the inconvenience cheerfully ; 
aping the stoicism of their betters, with precisely 
the same British snobbishness (in its degree) as 
that which leads the. élite of ‘the neighbourhood 
to change their dinner hours and drive miles to 
be asphyxiated in a stifling room lest they should 
fail to pay an acceptable compliment to Harold 
Darrell, tenth Earl of Malbreckthane. 

This is the earl—a man with grey hair and 
wrinkled visage, tall and squarely stout of build, 
ruddy of face and rugged of feature, carrying, in 
one handa violin and in the other its bow, and 
looking as though a crowbar and a pickaxe would 
be fitter implements for his massive strength to 
wield. 

Still there is about him a certain dignity and 
authoritativeness of presence; the air of grand 
seigneur which he lacked in his hot, rough youth, 
but which comes slowly but surely to-the veriest 


‘lout whom men have approached hat in hand 


for fifty years, and’ who has received in almost 


every assembly the deference which salutes him 


as its chief. 
He looks every inch a gentleman, as_ with 
ceremonious, old-fashioned poster he leads 
tly inclines 
his head to an audience more enthusiastically 
cordial in its reception than it would permit 
itself to be to a musician of tenfold talent, were 
he a musician only. 
Sweet Blanche Carew! There is brave blood 
in her veins which will assert itself presently, but 
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qust at this instant her cheeks are blanched with 
a débutante’s timidity. She has stolen one 
a at the 

eads frighten her. 

The earl picks up a glove she has dropped in 
her confusion, and returns it with a kind speech 
of encouragement, for which she thanks him 
with a grateful smile. 

Lady Dunraven, seated amongst other great 
people in the second row, comments upon the 
incident, sotto voce, to her left-hand neighbour, 
@ notorious gossip. She does not imagine that 
St. John Darrell—who has taken, at her request, 
the chair upon her right—can overhear through 
the uproar which is meant for encouragement a 
word of that biting, spiteful slander, but the 
cynic’s ears are sharp. 

The gossip pricks up her ears and interrogates 
with eagerness, and at the whispered colloquy 
St. John’s ordinarily smooth brow grows black 
as night. 

He is staring fixedly at Blanche Carew, and 
there is magnetism in the look, for her downcast 
gaze is slowly uplifted till it meets his own. 
‘Then timidity vanishes. She ceases to fear the 
audience—she thinks only of that dark face 
which glowers upon her so fiercely. She could 
almost wail out before the crowd her startled 
wonderment. 

He has tacitly refused ber friendship, not 
merely preferring that of another, but showing 
plainly that to him Lady Dunraven’s regard is 
all in all. This she could bear; day by day, with 
forced resignation, she has repeated to herself 
that this she could bear. But what means the 
anger in his face? How has she offended him ? 
Having refused to be her friend, has he deter- 
mined to become her foe ? 

There is no time to torment herself with such 
aaseless queries, the applause is lulled—it is time 
to begin. With the first low, liquid notes of her 
instrument she forgets even St. John Darrell’s 
anger. A true musician is Blanche Carew. 

‘Tumultuous applause, the stamping of many 


feet, the clapping of many pairs of hands. She 
has passed through the ordeal, and the audience 
is satisfied. 


Fashionable occupants of the front benches 
are interchanging complimentary criticisms; 
some of them, as the earl hands her to a seat, 
distort their faces to indicate ecstatic delight. 
St. John Darrell, to whom one lady protests that 
she never heard music more ravishingly effec- 
tive, rejoins unsympathetically it is certainly 
about as excellent as that produced by the 
average street musician on whom she bestows 
her sixpences. 

He is in bitter mood to-night. It seems to him 
that only Lord Ferrars is bestowing honest 
laudation. The lad has declined chairs and 
benches, and has insisted on seating himself 
on a low box at the extreme end of the tem- 
porary platform. His long legs are stretched to 
their fullest extent, his left hand plays with the 
folds of crimson cloth which conceal the wooden 
trestles, his right guards with extraordinary 
care a crush hat which lies upon his knees. Ever 
since he secured this most uncomfortable seat 
his countenance has beamed with mischievous 
enjoyment, and the ovation he bestows is as 
hearty as the due guarding of the crush hat will 
permit. 

The concert drags its slow length along, and 
the end of the first half is approaching. In 
either half, according to the programme, there 
is to be an instrumental duet of harp and 
violin—also, in either half, a song by Miss 
Carew. 

The time has arrived for Blanche to sing. 
She has chosen a simple litile ballad with a 
plaintive minor accompaniment, and the theme 
of itis the estrangement of friends. With the 
first notes of her magnificent contralto voice an 
intense stillness falls upon the people in that 
crowded school-room. 

They feel, keenly or dimly, as Nature may 
have blessed them with ears for music, the plea- 
sure derivable from the clear tones of a sweet, 
strong singer; but above and beyond this calm 
appreciation there is something more induced 
by the union, as it were, of histrionic power 


plauding mob, and the rows of 


known only tosa 
colonised by fugitive Venetians, had been visited 
occasionally by Moorish pirates or surprised by 
the rude boats of barbarian fugitives. In the 
latter part of the fourteenth century, however, 
this island has supplied corn, wine 
viands alike for the necessitous and the luxuri- 


It can hardly be 


so much 


most worldly heart. 
Blanche Carew 


it, and her 
real feeling. One man, sittin; 
makes no sign. He knows his own weakn 
she may think him estranged and hard 
agony. He loves her too well. 


this time they are wholly genuine. 
Ferrars fails to stamp and clap. His fin 


Dexterously he 
and, unobserv 
amongst the wooden trestles. 


ing “‘ Encore” vociferously. 


the 
and salutes the audience with a sneeze. 


with a similar one. 


pressive features. 


painful violence 4 ome 


Mrs. Trollope’s, knees. 
Bang! bang! 


g! 
seats are screaming with real or affected terror ; 
the forms, and 


other’s heads the cause of the tumult. 
In the midst of the confusion, when the 


noise is at its loudest, there rises at the full 


pitch of vigorous, youthful lungs a shout of 
“ Fire!” 
(To be Continued.) 








OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


—_>——_- 


Discovery or Mapzrra.—In the year 1344, 


in the reign of Don Pedro the Fourth, the island 
of Madeira was discovered. The island, till then 


vage barbarians, andafterwards 


oil— 





with that of the vocalist. 





ous. The Spaniards conquered the island. The 





explained, this wondrous 
ability by one in a hundred thousand 
—to charge the voice with so much passion and 

sot Wiad te supe of a simple ballad 
go straight tothe innermost recesses of the |S 


possesses song 
thrills and moves the audience to real delight— 
there with a 
dark, impassive face, is stirred likewise ; but he 
ess 
now, and he dares not reveal it to her, — 
» an 

may sing to him until the sound of her voice is 


Again the storm of plaudits breaks forth, and 
Only 
gers 
are busy under his crush hat, and a sound issues 
from it (although no one but himself can hear 
it for the noise) like to the striking of a match. 

the folds of crimson cloth, 
» throws something from him 


Then, indeed, he drops the crush hat to the 
floor and makes up for former abstinence by 
stamping and clapping like a maniac and shout- 


e “Encore” is responded to bya repetition 
of the last verse of the. ballad, pa @ second 
though more subdued ovation follows. Then 
verend Felix Pendexter appears bowing, 


The Reverend Felix Pendexter is the proud 
possessor of a thin tenor voice, and he has 
selected a sentimental love-song wherewith to 
enrapture the patrons of his concert. It is un- 
fortunate for the success of the love-song: that 
his tendency to sneeze increases, and the occu- 
pants of the front benches seem to be afflicted 


are ascending. In the middle of his song the 
Reverend. Felix sneezes once more and stops, 
lively alarm depicted upon his otherwise unex- 
Hastily he descends from a 
platform which is swiftly becoming enveloped 
in smoke-wreaths, and stoops to peer between 
crimson folds into the cavernous recess, but at 
that instant, under his reverend nose, a cracker 
explodes with a noise suggestive of a concen- 
trated Fifth of November, and he starts back- 
ward with such unseemly precipitation that, 
catching his foot against some obstacle, he quite 
loses his equilibrium, and seats himself with 


Under the platform 
crackers are exploding. The ladies in the front 


the people behind are clambering to the top of 
trying to discover above each 


bounty of Nature, our common dame, did the 
rest. Madeira, once a deserted isle, is now one 
of the most promising portions of the few 
remaining possessions of the regal diadem of 
in, Aragon and Castile. Such is the growth 
a few centuries ; such is the growth or the 
development of land under proper cultivation. 
Malta, without cultivation, mes a desert ; 
Madeira supplies her grape slopes and her wine 
vintage for half the connoisseurs of the universe. 

Rozpert Sovurnser.—In 1815 died Robert 
Southey, poet laureate. He had occupied the 
office after Wordsworth. After Southey came 
Tennyson. Such is the singular flight of time. 
Southey dies ; Wordsworth too is near him. 
Tennyson is now one of our best poets, though 
we should be reluctant to assign to him the 
laurel bay of Wordsworth or even of Southey. 
But that lake county produced remarkable 
men of its kind—as Wilson, Wordsworth and 
De Quincey; to forget them is not possible. 
Southey had a little quiet nest for them all in 
his little circle of beautiful seclusion at the 
lakes—namely, Greta Hall, in the county of 
Westmoreland, just below the near point of 
janction of the Greta and the Tees. This isa 
piece of the biography of our’ border poets. 

Horacr Waareal in Baszeeeh-- On March 
2, 1784, Horace Blanchard, the alchemist, made 
his first ascent by means of a hydrogen balloon. 
This was the first of the really practical ascents ; 
the next when Marshal Pichegru, at the battle 
of Fleurus, used the strategy of a balloon as the 
means of observing the strength of the Austrian 
army. This was in 1793. 

Love anp Trm8.—The following neat epigram 
was written in a fair lady’s album. Any ardent 
youths may be reminded that the verse will 
correctly allow of any name of two syllables— 
ie., Mary, Annie, Alice, Ethel, and the like. 
Here it is: 


: Lord Ferrars ap to be enjoying the fun #76) me,” said Laura, “what can be 

™ n paneee faPeny pray a The difference *twixt a clock and me ?”’ 
ss. se Ps apoms, Alon throsgh the mas Pay I, “Heaven prompts the 
crevices e orm, & tween the fol 

of the crimson _ Sa aaa thin fumes of smoke To do the task you set them. 


The clock reminds me of the hours, 
And you make me forget them!” 


Tue Krewe Socirry.—Readers of the news- 
papers have lately been entertained with ac- 
counts of the doings of the Kyrle Society— 
composed of “ Kyrly swells,” who seek to intro- 
duce pre-Raphaelitism and its fantastic oddities 
among the poor and destitute, forgetting, it 
should seem, the pertinent question “If a man 
ask for bread, will ye give hima stone?” Itis 
really rather too bad to call such an amateur 
affair after the name of John Kyrle—whose 
raises have been celebrated in immortal verse 
y Pope. This praise of ‘*the man of Ross,” 
as Dr. Johnson remarks, deserves icular 
examination. He is said to have diffused 
blessings innumerable from five hundred pounds 
a year. Kyrle died in 1724, in the 82nd 
or, according to other accounts, in the 90th 
year of his age. He is said to have reserved 
only fifty pounds a year for his own particular 
use out of nis ann income, devoting the rest 
entirely to the purposes of philanthropy. 
Epigram on a Pen.—Philemond Holland, a 

hysician of Coventry, translated Pliny’s Natural 
Fistory with one pen, as hesays himself in these 
lines: 


« With one sole pen I wrote this book, 
Made of a gray goose quill ; 

A pen it was when I it took, 
A pen I leave it still.” 


Tue Sien or THE Toums.—In the middle 
ages the thumb pressed on the wax was recog- 
nised as a seal to the most important documents, 
and secretaries detected in forging or falsifying 
documents were condemned to have their 
thumbs cut off. Ducange gives an account of 
a certain northern princess who had entered a 
convent and become a nun. Subsequently cir- 
cumstances occurred which rendered it an im- 
portant point of policy that she should be 
married, and a dispensation was obtained from 
Rome, abrogating her conventual vow, for that 
purpose. The lady, however, obstinately refused 
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to leave her convent and m 
which state policy had provided for ber, so ar- 
rangements were made for marrying her by 
force. But the nun, placing her right thumb 
on the blade of a sword, swore that she would 
never marry, and as an oath of this solemn 
character could not be broken she was allowed 
to remainin her convent. Licking of the thumb 
isa most ancient form of giving a solemn pledge 
or promise, and has (according to a passage in 
Erskine’s Institutes) remained toa late period 
in Scotland as actually a legalised form of mak- 
ing a bargain. This custom, though now appa- 
rently credulous and childish, bears indubitable 
marks of great antiquity. 

Maunpy Txurspay.—Maundy Thursday is 
always the Thursday before Easter. Its name 
has occasioned some trouble to antiquaries. One 
writer conceives “ maundy” to be corrupted 
from the “‘ mandates” given on that day to the 
disciples. Perhaps with better reason it is con- 
ceived. to be derived from the Saxon or Old 
English word “ maund,” a name for a basket, 
and subsequently for any gift or offering con- 
tained in the basket. Thus Shakespeare uses 
the word when he says, ‘“‘A thousand favours 
from her maund she drew;” thus Hall, in his 
“ Satires,” speaks of “a maund charged with 
household merchandise ;” and Drayton, also to 
the same point, mentions “a little maund made 
of osiers small,” and Herrick has “maunds of 
roses, to strew the way.” The last-named poet 
(“Death has taken away from us our 
‘maundies’”) uses the word in the sense of 
alms. Thus then, according to Archdeacon 
Nares in his “ Glossary,” Maundy Thursday, the 
day preceding Good Friday, on which the king 
or queen of England distributes alms toa certain 
number of poor persons at Whitehall, is so named 
from the “‘maunds” in which the gifts were con- 
tained. This interesting old custom is still kept 
up by Her Majesty, as we may see from the daily 

apers. Anciently,on Maundy Thursday, the 

ings and queens of England washed and 
kissed the feet of as many poor men 
and women as they were years old, besides be- 
stowing their maundy oneach. Queen Elizabeth 
performed this at Greenwich, when she was 
thirty-nine years old, on which occasion the feet 
of the same number of poor persons were first 
washed by the yeomen of the laundry with warm 
water and sweet herbs, afterwards by the sub- 
almoner, and lastly by the queen herself; the 
person who washed making each time a cross on 
the pauper’s foot above the toes, and kissing it. 
This ceremony was performed by the queen 
kneeling, being attended by thirty-nine ladies 
and gentlemen. Clothes, victuals, and money 
were then distributed among the poor. James 
the Second is said to have been the last of our 
monarchs who performed this ceremony in person. 

A Frencu “Aprit Foou.”—The April Fool 
among the French is called “ un poisson a’Avril.” 
Their transformation of the term is not well 
accounted for, but their customs on the day are 
similar to ours. In one instance a joke was 
carried too far. At Paris, on the 1st of April, 
1817, a young lady pocketed a watch in the house 
ofa friend. She was arrested the sameday, and 
taken before the correctional police, when being 
charged with the fact, she said it was an April 
trick—“un poisson d’Avril.” She was asked 
whether the watch was in her custody. She 
denied it, but a messenger was sent to her apart- 
ment, and it was found on the mantelpice. Upon 
which the young lady calmly said that she “ had 
made the messenger an April Fool.” This 
pleasantry, however, did not end so happily, for 
the fair one was jocularly recommended to re- 
main in the house of correction till the 1st of 
April, 1818, and then to be discharged as “un 
poisson d’Avril.” This case is recorded in the 
“Morning Chronicle” of June, 1817. 

Srraneg Srory or a Witu.—The Rev. Dr. 
F. G. Lee, in his “Glimpses of the Super- 
natural”’ (vol. 1, p. 246) relates the following 
remarkable anecdote. “A Gloucestershire 
gentleman in good circumstances, who for many 
years had lived a retired life, quite apart from 
his relations, some of whom in a previous year 
had been cast in a lawsuit with him for the re- 
covery of certain properties, suddenly diedand, 





the husband | as was supposed, died intestate. He had long 


intended, at the advice of the rector of the 
village in which he dwelt, and with whom alone 
he was on-terms of intimacy, to make certain 
provisions by will on behalf of the relations in 
question, who had lost much by his successful 
lawsuit. However, this (as was believed by his 
family lawyer, residing in an adjacent country 
town, who proceeded to settle his affairs) had not 
been done; and the whole of his property con- 
sequently seemed likely to go to his heir-at-law, 
a man of property, almost unknown to him. Five 
months after his death, however, the rector had 
what he termed a ‘ waking dream,’ in which he 
imagined that the deceased gentleman came 
to him in sorrow, and solemnly conjured 
him to obtain possession of a will, which had 
been duly made by him in Londonafew months 
before his decease, and which was in the custody 
of a firm of attorneys there, which will was so 
drawn as that the relations in question should 
greatly benefit by the righteous disposition 
therein of his property. Imagining the dream 
to be only a dream and nothing more, he took no 
notice of it. In about a fortnight the identical 
dream occurred again, with the simple differ- 
ence that the deceased gentleman bore an ex- 
pression of deeper grief, and appeared to urge 
him in still stronger terms to obtain the will. 
The rector was much impressed by this, but on 
subsequent reflection appeared indisposed on 
such testimony to interfere with the arrange- 
ments, and consequently did nothing. A third 
time however, about eight days afterwards, he 
had the same dream, with certain additional 
details. The deceased person, as the rector 
imagined, urged him most solemnly to do as he 


wished and to go and obtain the will. A con- 


versation took place as it were in thedream. .. 
However at last he consented, and still in his 
dream accompanied the deceased person to a 
certain lawyer’s office at a certain number, on a 
certain floor in Staple Inn, on the south side of 
Holborn, where the drawer in a writing table 
was opened, and he saw the packet containing 
the wills sealed in three places with the deceased 
person’s armorial bearings. The whole room 
was before him vividly. It was panelled in oak, 
picked out with white and pale green, and over 
the mantelpiece hung an engraving. of Lord 
Eldon. The rector awoke and resolved without 
delay to do as he was enjoined. Before pro- 
ceeding he mentioned the circumstance of the 
thrice-repeated dream to a clerical friend, who 
volunteered to accompany him to London on his 
important errand. They went together; neither 
had ever been to Staple Inn before, nor did they 
know its exact whereabouts. On inquiry how- 
ever it was soon found, and so was the room and 
office, with the furniture and print of Lord 
Eldon, which had been seen beforehand by the 
rector in the dream, to his intense awe and 
wonderment. ' Even the peculiar handles of the 
writing-table, which were of brass and old-fas- 
hioned, were those which had been clearly 
apparent. The identical drawer was openedand 
the will, secured in an envelope of stout paper 
and sealed with three impressions, was found 
just as it had been seen in the dream. The 
lawyer, who at once gave every facility for in- 
quiry, was a junior partner in the firm which 
had drawn it up, and had only recently come to 
London from a cathedral city, where the firm in 
question had a branch office, on the death of the 
chief partner. The will was found to be good 
and valid, and was in due course proved. Under 
it the relations, who had so suffered by the loss 
of their lawsuit as to have been almost reduced 
to penury, obtained their due. The whole of 
these facts are vouched for by a friend of the 
editor (Dr. Lee, vicar of All Saints, Lambeth), 
of this book.” 

An Opp Bacurtor.—In March, 1798, died, 
aged eighty-four, at his house in the neizhbour- 
hood of Kentish Town, where he had resided 
more than fifty years, John Little, Esq. His 
life exemplified the small utility of money in 

ssession of such a man. A few days before 

is death the physician who attended upon him 
advised that he should occasionally drink a glass 
of wine. After much persuasion he was induced 
to comply, yet by no means would entrust even 


€ 





his housekeeper with the key of the cellar.. He 
insisted on being carried to the cellar door, and 
when it was opened he delivered out. one bottle. 
By his removal for that purpose from a. warm 
bed into a dark, humid vault, he was seized with 
a shivering fit, which terminated in an apopletic 
stroke, and occasioned his death. He had an 
inveterate antipathy to the marriage state, and 
discarded his brother, the only relative he 
had, for not continuing, like himself, a 
bachelor. On examining his effects it appeared 
that he had £25,000 in different tontines, 
£11,000 in the four per cents, and £2,000 in 
landed property. In a room which had been 
closed for fourteen years were found 173 pairs 
of breeches, and a numerous collection of other 
articles of wearing apparel, besides 180 wigs 
hoarded in his coach-house, all which had fallen 
to him with other property by the bequest of 
relations. All his worldly wealth fell to the 
possession of his offending brother. 

EXTRAORDINARY Marriaces.—Among the 
many remarkable marriages on record none are 
more curious than those in which the bridegroom 
has. proved to be of the same sex as the bride. 
Last century there lived a woman who dressed 
in male attire, and who was constantly going 
about captivating other women and marryin 
them! On the fifth of July, 1777, she was tri 
at a criminal courtin London for thus disguising 
herself, and it was proved that at various times 
she had been married to three women, and de- 
frauded them of their money and their clothes. 
The fair deceiver was required by the justices te 
give the daughters of the citizens an opportunity 
of making themselves acquainted with her fea- 
tures by standing in the pillory at Cheapside; 
and after going through this ordeal, she was 
imprisoned for six months. In July, 
1768, a couple were living in Essex who had 
been married eighty one years, the husband 
being 107, and the wife 103 yearsof age. At 
the church of St. Clement Danes, in the Strand, 
London, in 1772, a woman of eighty five was 
married to her sixth. husband. 

Frmate Cricxreters.—Irom the “ Derby 
Mercury,” No. 22, August 16, 1745: “ The 
greatest cricket match that was ever played in 
the south part of England was on Friday, the 
26th of last month, on Gosden Common, near 
Guildford, between eleven maids of Bramley and 
eleven maids of Hambleton, dressed all in white. 
The Bramley girls got 119 notches, and the 
Hambleton girls 127. There was of both sexes 
the greatest number that ever was seen on such 
an occasion. The girls bowled, batted, ran and 
catched (sic) as well as any men could do.” 





AN INJURED WOMAN. 
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CHAPTER XIII... 
WELL MATCHED. 


In my lone moments will his image still 
Linger around in many a tearful dream, 

And sweet remembrance of his iove for me 
Oft gild my sorrow with a sunny beam. 

Wrapt in her labour Rhoda had no thought 
of friend or enemy near until the slight rustle 
of Lady Clara’s riding habit startled her. Turning 
hurriedly she met the scornful eyes of the proud, 
beautiful woman, and knew who she was by 
instinct but never quailed. 

“Lady Clara!’ she exclaimed. 

“A part of my task is done. I need not 
announce myself,” said Lady Clara. ‘“‘ Woman? 
how dare you look at me ?” 

“A strange question from one who is an 
intruder. This is my place,’ Rhoda replied. 

“You need not remind me of it,” was the 
angry rejoinder. “Am TI likely to forget that 
I was robbed by you of what was mine by every 
social and just right ?” 

Rhoda laid aside her brush, removed the 
easel a little further off, and faced Lady Clara 
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standing. There was no bravado; ‘no unseemly 
audacity, no brazening out‘a wrong in either 
her looks’ or ‘the words that féll from her lips. 
She was quiet) and forbearing, even pitiful, in 
her demeanour towards the ‘unexpected ‘visitor. 

« Lady Olara,” she said, you do me a wrong, 
and, what is of more importance, yourself 'a 
wrong by coming ‘here. What good will tesult 
from a baridying of words between you and me? 
I only Wish to be left: to'such peace as this my 
house ¢an give me.” 

“And does it give you peace ?” Lady Clara 


* As’ much ‘peace as I'¢an vhope ‘to ‘have,” 
Rhoda answered. “In this world there is no 
peace for man or woman. I ‘have gained all 
and more than I once’ desired, bat there: is still 
a blank here.” 

She laid her hand upon her heart, and! her 
hearer laughed with sardonival shrillness. She 
bordered on vulgarity in her ‘anger, butishe was 
carried away by the assumption of Rhoda that 
she ‘had need of ‘being loved. 

« Pirst the néphew'and then the unele, ‘and 
finally the hhome of both,” 'she sneered. “Surely 
you ought tobe satisfied. ‘The ‘wrecking of*one 
family ought to suffice for you.” 

“Lady ‘Olara,” said Rhoda, ‘with a weary 
look rising in her large, beautiful eyes, “Iknow 
you have no real ‘knowledge of»my life ‘and I 
forgive you. When first Ff met Mr. Vesey 
Sutherland I was ‘a ‘simple, foolish girl, with 
wild, vague aspirations. Iwanted to rise———” 

“To bein -fact what you mever can bea 
lady.” 

“I will not dispute your judgment, «let “it 





stand. I ‘was young and impulsive, and I 
thought Idoved him. How he dishonoured his | 
manhood is for him to tell. “Then, while bowed | 
down with disappointment, and full of trouble 
at home, I’ met with one 'who showed me a) 
noble generosity atid overwhelming ‘confidence | 
in me, and Iwas icarried'away. You are a 
woman iand know how easily it‘ is 'to touch ‘the 
mainspring of our hearts with generosity.” 

“Do you mean to assert that you loved'Sir 
Archibald ?” asked Lady Clara, with an angry 
swish of her-riding whip. 

“J revered him,” Rhoda éaid, “and teverence 
would have sufficed for me~if he had only been 
true.” 

«< Phat is if he Had married you ?”’ 

Rhoda did not answer. 

«I hve ‘seen you,” Lady Clara continued, | 
*‘and so far Tam content, but I camnot leave 
you until Ilet' you know'what lies ahead. Are 
you dead to'shame ?” 

A slight pallor came into Rhoda’s face, but it! 
died away in a moment. She answered, quietly, 
but a little proudly : 

“ No, nor‘éver/can be.” 

“T “thought you ‘poor, ‘begzariy, scheming 
people,” answered Lady Clara, “had no know- 
ledge of the world, but. I’ll take your word for | 
it thab you aré’ still sensitive to the finger of | 
scorn and the voice of reprobation. You cannot | 
face a world that despises you.” 

“No,” said Rhoda. 

“Nor walk abroad amid the whispering of | 
‘women and the light talk of men. Ha! I see 
I have touched you. It was your hope that | 
here you would live it down—that if you feed | 
the poor and subscribed to charities all your | 
black sowl would in the» eyes of the world be 
washed white.” 

“T had no such thought, Lady Clara.” 

“It is false. I know your ‘hopes ‘and I will 
shatter them. Here at least you are already 
well known, and from the peer to the peasant 
who labours in a ditch for his bread you are 
fully known and despised. There is not a 
woman even in one of the hovels who would 
change witn you for all: your ill-gotten wealth.” 

The roses now léft Rnoda’s cheeks rapidly 
for the first time, and, sickly white, she looked at 
her: merciless foe, who laughed again with a 
bitter cynicism that grated on the ear. 

* Perhaps,” she -went on, “ you: will think of 
leaving here with the hope of hiding your 
shame. Go by all means. and I will follow you 
and proclaim you wherever you are. You shall 





nov rest,” 


« And is this your determination ?” 

“My ‘unchangeable determination.” 

* You will have mo mercy ?” 

« None. Not ‘even in your‘lastmoments would 
I tarn aside to give you peace.” 

«If have wronged 'youa+—” 

«Tr you have—you tréature.” 

«Hear what I haverto say, Lady Ciara, and do 
not fall to ‘the level of people ‘like myself by 
‘imdulging in vulgar abuse. If I wronged you, 
it was unwittingly; and Lam sorry. Idid my 
‘best to make amends to you. Lloffered you part 
lef uy fortane.’’ 

“Which I would have died rather than have 
touched.” 

« Tnat was a question foryou to consider and 
ryou have come to @ resolve that you may one 
day be sorryfor. ‘There are ‘other: things you 
will do well to condider’also, and take more time 
over them ’so'as to act wisely—one ofithem ‘bears 
upon your ‘future ¢onduct towards'me.”’ 

Lady Olara glanced superciliouslyat the slight ' 
figure of ‘Rhoda, looking ‘very +girlish :in the 
pretty morning «wrapper ;* but the> expression | 
istightly changed as she lookéd at her face. 

« How old are you?” she said, suddenly. 

- “ Bightden,” Rhoda, répiied. “‘I am eighteen 
to-day.” 

“ Bighteen, and- such a splendid, audacious 
schemer,” said Lady Clara; ‘if you shouldlive 
you will- be heard of in high places, unless I 
-break ‘your spirit.” 

“Which you will heverdo,” returned Rhoda. ' 
TI have a strength you cannot shake,and, if you 
will labour against me, doso, but ‘bear sin mind 
that cursing .and:slandering are’ things that | 
often recoil wpon those who igive:them vent. I 
will bear'all you may do oy for a) while, 
BUT DO Nor Go'r00 PaR. «Now, if:you will leave 
me I shall be glad, as I-wanttofinish my sketch 
this morning.”’ i 

She replaced her easel, sat down, selected a’ 
‘brash and began to-mix some colour in her! 
palate. Lady Olara,» with a ‘brow as black as 
a tropical thendercloud, stood still looking at’ 
her. ; 

That Rhoda was gracefuland pretty slie could | 
not deny, as graceful! and pretty as any woman) 
she had ever seen, but these’ charms’ wete-gall' 
‘and wormwood to her and’ she’ would: hate 
struck her dewn ‘and trampled her. wnderfoot if 
she dared. 

It was not the fear of the known law ‘that’ 
kept her'back, ‘but the unwritten sevial code af 
her-own elats. What would the ‘world say, 
her world say, to her assaulting: and: fighting 
with ‘one like: Rheéda, an outcast from:alb 
people, or rathér peopie/who had mot been found | 
‘out? No, she dare ‘not risk that.. The ¢barser 
weapons of nature: must be abandoned, but #he 
could have ‘oné more thrust’ with that rapidr of 
the body—the’tongue. 


‘You have merve,” she ‘said, “but thatwill | ‘7 


not-save you. There is mo’class of honest wen, 
or women who'will ‘sit’ beneath the ‘same: roof | 
with ‘you.” 

‘We “shall see,”” Rhoda ‘said, and in ‘those 
simple words Lady Olara fancied ‘she detected ‘a, 
propheti¢ “e vague and ‘uncertain ‘bat still 
prophetic. “The'future, dim’ and shadowy,-just | 
showed itself and ‘was gone, leaving no dlear, 
‘pieture for her to. dwell’ wpon. ! 

She had said ‘her-worst'to Rhoda ‘and was ‘not, 
satisfied, because the effort had ‘been almost nil. | 
A lot of powder ‘and heavy shot had been used | 
and no breach made. Rhoda was as calin when 
she left as when'she fownd her. The words of: 
Lady Clara had'been so miany pebbles cast into, 
the stream. ‘ Circles had’ been ‘made, : but they | 
soon faded out-and ‘the waters ‘were smoot 
again. 

With slow - steps she returned-to the _ park 
gate where she had left Vesey Sutherland, and 
by the time she reached him her face had re- 
gained its usual compdsure. She was-a little 
suprised to find Lord Revaine;and a stranger 
talking with “him. Both had ridden dees, te 
they had dismounted and tied their horses to! 
the gate. 

‘A little surprise for you, Clara, A friend of | 


good | anywhere for the next.two years. 


‘bronght him in: Pérmit me to introduce him: 
‘Sir Beresford Blane, Colonel ofthe: Fortieth, and 
to whom belongs ‘the»enviable distinction of 
being the youngest coldnel in ‘the service.” 

‘He inly looked very young.. His appear- 
ramcé would not ‘have warranted his being. set 
down at more than’ thirty-four, and his ‘air and 
manner wére most \distinguished. In ‘addition 
‘to being the -youngest colonel. he was: also 
admitted to be one of thé haridsomest men in 
ithe service, and among his closer intimates he 
-was spoken ‘of as Beau Blane. 

And yet there was nothing of: the beau or 
fop about: him anless the great ear¢ he bestowed 
upon his dress can be-eonsidered.so. «He -had 
the kmack/ possessed by few men of wearing the 
best things and so harmonising: them that 
nothing was ever.marked.' He compelled people, 
as it were, to taka;and admire him. as a 
whole. i 

There was just the/least tinge of grey im his 
dark hair if-you looked close into it, but other- 
wise he hadjall the better features of earlyman- 
hood -animpaired—a, elear, well-bronzed - com- 


'| plexion, dark, piereing eyes, a mouth rather-full 


but. well -shaped, clese-cut whiskers and. long 
moustache. 

‘Lady. Clara thought-she had never seen a man 
to compare with him. 

They-exchanged bows and a few -words, and 
*then-he helpediher into the saddle-with. tne ease 
of an accomplished eavalier, and they rode- back 
to Strathlone. He rode-beside her all-the way, 
‘Vesey and Lord Revaing hanging a‘littlein the 
rear jand. preserving .an -almost unbroken 
‘silence. 

«© You will stay and, have.some luncheon, I 
hope,” Lady Clara said, “unless you have a 
better way of killing the time.” 

« Indeed; no,” he'replied, witha light, pleasant 
Jaugh. ‘I. knew nobody about:here. I. knew 
Revaine at *Eton and we were; great; chums, 
Although. he was.my ‘junior 'by.years. I have 
‘been ‘in India some time and have come home on 
‘two years’leave. On landing I learnt-thejgree- * 
able. news that a.distant relation had left..mea 
handsome property in Scotland,and I have been 
to look at it. -On my-way) back. -I .remembered 
~Revaine and determmed to look-him up.” 

“ Very kind and-thoughtful of you.’ 

“Notatall. Whena poordevil finds himself 
almost forgotten he naturally ‘hunts up -his: old 
friends.” 

“You are.in -no -hutry back to .tewn, I 
hope - 

“No, Lam.not going to be, in-ahutry to igo 
Ihave been 
working hard for.a long. time and can be lazy 
witha clear conscience.” 

“ Perhaps you can. makeup your mind “to be 
lazy at: Strathlone: for .afew.days. We. are 
dreadfully dull and shall -be: very. glad of 

ou.” 

** You are. too kind, and I accept with pleasure. 
Revaine was good enough to invite me first, but 
L refused umm,as I thought.it would not be right 
to tire you just now.” 

“A little distraction from my sorrow will ‘be 
most. welcome.” 

Lady Clara sighed .and looked the perfection 
of a bereaved and injured widow. Sir Beresford 
knew all thatwwas: known of her -story, and:he 
had e d some very, Warm. sentiments.re- 
garding the conduct of Sir Archibald. Now he 
was more angry than ever, and he was'very sorry 
for Lady Clara. 

‘He conveyed his sympathy without.-words, but 
it was none the less. apparent, and... the cold, 
handsome woman felt herself warming under his 
gentile courtesies. 

She was no longer a. girl, and, asa» girl had 
never been impulsive, but, like all other women, 
there was.@ spring within her. ‘that, rightly 
touched, would quicken the sluggish course of 
her life. 


Before she reached Strathlone she) found her- 
self wondering what her life would have been if 
she had met the handsome colonel a little earlier 


in life. 
Was it too late ? It was true that she was yet 
in the. first moon of her widowhood, but. he must 





mine. came over tosee me this morning and I 


knows as she knew, that her marriage:had been 
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a loveless one, and that the dead man had for- | 
feited all right even to her respect. Why should 
she be hypocriticaland play the mourner before | 
this man, who might, if he would, make her 
happy ? 

She encouraged the dream and was developing 

it in her boudoiron her return when her brother 
came hurrying in. : 
’ Lord Revaine was a poor spetimen of the 
noble classes it is true, but he was notall that 
was vile and bad. He could, under great 
stimulus, feel for another, and he was ‘thinking 
of the sorrows of one to whom ‘hevhad never 
spoken as he entered the boudoir. ~ 

“ Clara,” he said, “what led you to Powers- 
court this morning ?” 

“I wanted to see that woman,” Lady Clara 
replied. 

**Andhaving seen ‘her you must needs fall 
apon her like a wild cat.” 

«“ How do you know what I did?” 

“I was present at your interview. Don’t 
stare ab me asaf I intended to play the spy upon 
you. -I--was sorry to be there, and I could not 
see m to stopping re 

SBat tow eameé you there ?” Lady Clara de- 


anded. 

« Blaneand Ivrode, after you,” Lord Revaine 
answered, ‘sand we found that fellow Sutherland 
at the-gate. “By the way, hasn’t he been here 
long enough P”’ 

“He may go when he pleases—but pray finish 
yourstory.” ~~ ; 

‘‘ Sutherland told us*you had strolled into the 
park, and Iwas a little astonished. It wasa 

i Clara,and I went in search of you. 
You know how I found you railing at that girl, 
she is no and I wasafraid something 
might come of it that would di you in the 
sight or hearing of Blane. So I waited until I 
found she was a-match for you——” 

“A match for mz, Revaine? Have'you taken 
up her defence ?” 

“I don’t think you ought to interfere with 
her. Finding she could hold her own I went 
back to Blane and waited for you. But I have 
mot come to talk about that. I havea: word or 
two to say coneerning this girl.” w 

“ Say it then,” said Lady Clara, curtly. 

“You must Jet her alone,’ said Lord Re- 
vaine. 

“What are you saying, Revaine? Are you 
mad ?” 

“No, I am clear-headed enough, and I mean 
what I‘say. Let the girlalone, or I shall take 
ap cudgels on her hehalf.” 
ze “ Good Heaven, Revaine, are you in love'with 

er?” 

“That is my affair, Clara. But you must heed 
me. I'll not have a young creature like that 
torn to shreds for'the edification of you or any 
other woman'living. It is all very well for you 
to fume, but you have no right to doit. You 
forget that you regularly hunted Sir Archibald 
and got him into a corner before he would marry 
you. We'all saw that he wanted to get out of 
it, and if you had let him alone he might have 
made an honest woman of that pretty girl.” 

“Say not another word, Revaine,” said Lady 
Clara, pale as the Grim Destroyer is reputed to 
be. ‘Like all men, you can be led to do-any- 
thing bya pretty face. But henceforthI will 
have nothing'to do with you—more than our 
meeting before the world as brother and sister 
demands. In our hearts we will be stran- 
gers.” 


m 





CHAPTER XIV. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


An honest soul is like a ship at sea 

That sleeps at anchor on the ocean’s calm, 
But when it rages and the wind blows high 
She cuts her way with skill and majesty. 


Or late there had been an anxiety in Rhoda’s 
breast; an anxiety that deepened with every 
hour. Her father had changed for the better 
and for the worse—and it was the latter that 
had aroused fear within her breast. 


was no longer ruddy and strong. His once 
muscular frame had lost its fulness, and the 
fire in his eyes and the colour of his cheeks were 
both fast fading. But he made no complaint, 
and repudiated every affectionate suggestion that 
he was unwell,and the bare mention of a doctor 
excited him to mirth. 

“It is nothing, Rhoda,” he would say. “I 
have to fight through a change that comes with 
an altered life, and then I shall soon, in a 
physical sense, be myself again. WhatI used 
to be in other respects 1 hope never to resume.” 
“You must find the life here very dull,” 
Bhoda had often suggested. 

* Not duller than it is for you, darling,” was 
his answer. 

But she knew that he had too much time for 
thinking. He was not a man of cultivated 
tastes, and took no pleasure in books; if he had, 
the vast library of Powerscourt would have 
en him ampleamusement. But he read no- 
thing but the papers, and sometimes he would 
not look at them for days together. 

“He wants society,” Rhoda thought. 

But where was society for him or her to come 
from pnless they went back to theold place— 
which neither of them would do? For good or 
ill they bad turned their backs upon the past, 
and the present offered them only seclusion. 
There was, however, the doubtful advantages of 
certain society to-be found in French and Ger- 
man watering-places open to them, but Tom 
Kelly knew enough of such places by ‘hearsay 
to feel sure that nothimg would be gained by 
going there. 

«We will live here,” -he said, ‘“and if we are 
patient we shall find friends one day.” 

On the morning of the meeting between Lady 
Clara atid Bhoda he had broken the bounds of 
Powerscourt Park ne across country for a 
stroll. Rhoda did not dhis returning warmth 
with an account of that meeting. She had de- 
cided to bear the weight of enmity, as far as 
possible, alone. 

“TIT had a stroll by the stream,” he said, 
“‘which the people tell me is full of trout. I 
am no great fisherman, but I met avery good 
sort of fellow who knows how to throw the fly. 
We had a chat together.” 

«‘ Was he a gentleman ?” inquired Rhoda. 

“Undoubtedly; but a poor:one. A better 
fellow I never met, and, what is strange, he 
knew me, for he spoke to me by name. I think 
if we went outa little more we should'find the 
people civil. But-I ought to tell you that he is 
not a»resident here. ‘Only staying to amuse 
himself for a time.” 

“ Which accounts for his ‘civility perhaps,” 
said Rhoda, quietly. 

“ Suppose I met him again,” said her father, 
hesitating, “and we:got on well together, .may 
I ask him here? You need not see him unless 
you like, and to have a nice, gentlemanly fellow 
to smoke and chat with occasionally would: be a 
perfect boon to me.” 

«“ Ask him by all means,” Rhoda said, “ and 
I see no reason why I should hidefrom him. Is 
he young ?” 

“Thirty perhaps. A plain man, with a won- 
derfully taking face. I should say that he has 
a lot in him.” 

The next day Tom Kelly went out again, and 
he brought his new-found friend back with him. 
It was‘no other than Mat Ardant, who had de- 
liberately laid himself out to be invited to 
Powerscourt, with ‘the object of becoming ac- 
quainted with its young and beautiful mis- 
tress. 

Rhoda, when she saw him, remembered in an 
instant seeing him im the park in company with 
Vesey Sutherland, and she was appalled. But 
in a moment she was at ease, for Mat Ardant 
saluted her with a grave, respectful air, blended 
with alittle touching interest that dispelled all 
fear, and ere luncheon was over they were all 
chatting like old friends. 

Not the slightest hint that they had ever met 
before escaped him, nor did he in any way refer 
to the Sutherlands. Of himself he-spoke freely 
enough, and Rhoda was very much amused at 
his frankness. 


bread. I would write more if I could get it to 
do, but the market is crowded with women who 
have the power to write all day and all night, 
and publishers are harassed to death with 
manuscripts. You, of course, have written 
something ?” 

A slight addition of colour to Rioda’s cheek 
told that he had hit the mark. She answered 
readily. 

“ Yes,” she said, “I spend an hour occasion- 
ally in writing.” 

«A romance of real life no doubt,” Mat said. 
* You have just reached the age when a woman 
thinks that her story on paper would be read by 
a delighted public. Come now, confess that I 
have read your thoughts.” 

«Indeed you have,” replied Rhoda, “ you must 
be @ magician.” 

“ Not at all,” hewsaid, “I would say the same 
thing to nine young ladies out of ten and be 
right. They bave all had their ‘experiences’ as 
they call them, and they loveto see themselves 
in print. But take my advice, don’t publish. 
Books are very disappointing things ‘to 
authors.” 

“TI am inelined to hope you have not found 
yours so.” 

“I do not let them disappoint me,” he said, 
“for I write, I interview my publisher, get a 
cheque, and wash my hands of the whole busi- 
ness. I shall know when the has had 
enough of me. My publisher will’ not delay in 
‘telling me of the falling off, amd until my death 
warrant as an author comes T shall write on—in- 

it. ? 


‘Rhoda rapidly learnt to like him, for Mat 
Ardant was one of those men who'can gain a 
woman’s friendship almost without an ‘effort, 
but,seldom is fortunate in securing her love. 
Theré Gre many men of his class in the world, 
and their lot is an unfortunate one, for they 
know too well how to love and rarely get more 
than esteem in return. Esteem is a poor thing 
to satisfy the cravings of a strong man’s 
heart. 

Ere long Mat became_a frequent visitor at 
Powerscourt, and Rhoda encouraged his coming. 
Any other man might have misinterpreted the 
warmth of the invitation that was given him, 
but Mat was too learned in human nature to 
misread even where he loved. 

Rhoda charmed him as woman never charmed 
him before, and he could guess the height and 
depth and intensity of the suffering in store, but 
he did not shrink from it, nor avoid that which 
added to the volume of his coming misery. 

For the present he could bask in the sunshine 
of her presence, and he asked no more. He had 
no successful rival to torture him at present, and 
he would not anticipate the agony. of the time te 
come. 

“ Only fools discount a coming pain,” he said. 
«I will not think of it.” 

Ere a week was out riding was suggested by 
Tom Kelly for Rhoda. ‘Mat, in the course of 
conversation, admitted that.in his youth he had 
been a tolerable equestrian, and he was forth- 
with called upon to exhibit his accomplishment, 

“You must teach Rhoda,” Kelly said, “ for 
myself, I am too old to learn.” 

He might have said he was too weak, for 
although Mat Ardant’s visits had increased his 
spirits his bodily health continued to be on the 
wane. 

The inevitable reaping of a bad and careless 
sowing was shortly to be gathered in. The fiat 
had gone forth that he was to die and there was 
no hope of reprieve. 

He knew it, but he kept. the secret close and 
bewailed it only when he was alone. What he 
endured then, and what he did in the way of 
seeking forgiveness for a most wretched past, 
are things that can have no place here. He was 
no better than a great many of us and no worse, 
and he had the good fortune to find out the 
errors of his way ere it was too late. 

Meanwhile Rnoda learned to ride under the 
tuition of Mat Ardant, and she soon acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of the art to make a very 
creditable appearance on horseback. Three good 
horses were put into the stable—Mat purchased 








He wasa quieter anda better man, but he 


“I write a little,” he-said, “and I get daily 
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them, and a groom was engaged. 
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“There is no reason why you should not ride 
abroad,” Kelly said to his daughter. “ Ardant 
will take care of you.” 

Rhoda demurred for awhile, but at last con- 
sented, and she and Mat rode out towards 
Strathlone, ignorant or indifferent to whither 
their road tended. Ere they had travelled a mile 
they met Lady Clara accompanied by two gen- 
tlemen, also on horseback. 

Lady Clara passed on with affected indifference, 
although her white face revealed a storm within, 
but the two gentlemen looked at Rhoda with 
undisguised interest. 

“ Confound them all,” muttered Mat Ardant, 
as he passed them, “‘they treat her as if she 
were a curiosity.” 

““Whoare you grumbling at?” asked Rhoda, 
with a smile. 

. - Those two fellows who have just gone 
y- 

** You know who they are perhaps ?” 

«The one with the dissipated face is Lord Re- 
vaine, the other Sir Beresford Blane, colonel of 
the fortieth.” + 

“* He has a nice face.” 

** Who, this colonel ?” 

“Yes, there is a quietude about it, a repose 
that Ilike to seein a man,” Rhoda said. “I 
can fancy him walking up to the very cannon’s 
mouth without a change of colour.” 

“You are gifted with a strong fancy, but 
strong fancies are dangerous things and often 
lead people into false judgments.” 

** You don’t like Colonel Blane ?” said Rhoda, 
lowering her eyes quietly upon him. 

“I have never spoken to him in my life,” re- 
plied Mat. 

*‘ But that is not an answer. 
him ?” 
ra have not thought of him at all until to- 
y.” 
Rhoda laughed and did not pursue the sub- 
ject. She had an idea of the reason for Mat 
Ardant’s dislike and felt that it would be dan- 
gerous ground to tread upon. She suggested a 
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canter and, giving her horse the rein, led the 
way. 

With the exception of this meeting the ride 
was a very pleasant one and long remained a 
red-letter day in the author’s calendar. They 
were not back until past six o’clock and he re- 
mained for dinner. 

That night Tom Kelly was more thoughtful 
than he had been for a long time, but he talked 
a little now and then and showed no sign of 
sadness until Rhoda retired and left the two 
men over their wine. Then a cloud seemed to 
settle upon him. 

“ Ardant,” he said, “draw up a little closer, 
will you ? I have something to say that I would 
not have the very walls hear. Fill your glass. 
It is no tale of horror and will not spoil your 
wine.” 

Mat Ardant shifted his chair and helped him- 
self to claret. Tom Kelly madea sign for him 
not to pass the bottle just yet. 

“IT have not known you very long, Ardant,” he 
said, “but I know enough of you to feel sure 
that I may trust you with what I wish to be 
kept a secret for the present. Iam dying, and 
ere a month is over feel sure that I shall leave 

ou.” 

“Great Heavens!” exclaimed Mat, “don’t 
talk in that way.” 

“Oh, it is true enough and there is no help 
for it.” 

« But you have not seena doctor yet ? Surely 
a little advice would be of service to you.” 

“No, but I will take it to satisfy Rhoda. I 
KNow that nothing can save me. I have been 
going down hill for a long time and I see the 
end ahead. But putting aside myself for awhile 
I must talk of Rhoda. You have a great regard 
for her ?” 

It was on the lips of Mat Ardant to confess 
to something warmer, but he checked himself 
and said: 

“ A very great regard.” 

“In you,’ pursued Kelly, with his eyes 
resting thoughtfully upon the table, “I think I 
have found such a friend as she will need when 





Iam gone. Rhoda, in a measure, has her career 
in her own hands, but she is young and un- 
scrupulous foes may trample upon her.” 

“She has one foe at least who will show her 
no mercy.” : 

“You mean Lady Clara. From her Rroda 
will get none, and-I ask of you, as a dying man, 
to watch over my darling until she has reached 
the pinnacle she must and sHALL reach.” 

«And that pinnacle?” 

**Is that of a woman of position loved and 
honoured.” 

Mat Ardant did not say anything to this. He 
drank his wine and refilled his glass slowly. 
When that was done he said: 

“TI will be true as steel to her, ay, true, 
though it.lead me to death.” 

« Your hand upon it, Ardant.” 

Their hands met in a warm, honest grasp and 
Tom Kelly gave a sigh of satisfaction. He took 
one glass of wine and proposed they should join 
Rhoda in the drawing-room. 

He did not renew the subject until some days 
after and then he renewed it for the last time. 
The spirit upon him when he spoke of his ad- 
vancing death was a truly prophetic one, and 
the end came rapidly. The very next day he 
took to his bed and never rose from it again. 

Medical skill of the best was obtained, but it 
was of noavail. The learned men examined him, 
spoke as hopefully as they could, and took their 
fees with tine full conviction that nothing could 
save him. Rhoda, in any agony of tears, heard 
the true verdist when it could be no longer with- 
held. 

And then came the final scene, too full of 
sacred sorrow for us to dwell upon. He died with 
his arm round the neck of his‘darling daugiter 
and one hand clasping Mat Ardant’s. — ; 

“You will remember,” he said to him, “she 
may need you.” : 

“I will be true as steel,” Mat replied ; and 
then witha soft sigh the spirit of a once reck- 
less man left its tenement of clay. 


(To oe Continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 
AFTERNOON—SUNSHINE. 


No fairer, fresher spot round London, no 
wider, healthier expanse of open ground than this 
of Tooting Beck and Waveney. Robbed of 
some portion of its quiet charm, perhaps, by the 
cutting which intersects it from corner to corner 
for the passage of thundering locomotives and 
their freight of passengers or luggage trains. 
But, save where one comes close upon the 
line, the iron track is not an obtrusive figure in 
the landscape, and for the rest there is a quiet, 
peaceful calm about the old common that makes 
it a favourite haunt of many of those toilers in 
our modern Babylon who, debarred by their 
avocations from more than a few hours’ absence 
from the scene of their daily labour, cannot live 
on bread alone, but require to look sometimes 
upon green fields and hedgerows, trees and the 
yellow-blossomed furze. 

All these are to be found in abundance round 
about Tooting and Streatham Common, from 
whose top the glittering glass palace over Nor- 
wood way seems but a few steps distant; and 
because it is so, because he delights in Nature, 
while stern necessity—the necessity which com- 
pels most men to earn their bread—bids him 
toil during his working hours in a close, con- 
fined little back room on the ground floor of 
the Fleet Street office wherefrom issues the 
“Daily Mentor,” it is in this vicinity that 
Jack Denville has pitched his tent and sits, when 
rare occasion furnishes him with the luxury of 
an idle hour, under the shadow of his own vine 





and fig tree. 

Not ‘in any of the staid old family mansions 
that line the borders of the common, inhabited 
ior the most part now, as of yore, by wealthy 
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cits with their wives and olive branches, nor in ! 
the newer-built but still oldef-fashioned dwell- | 
ings that have lately sprung up in the airiest 
— These abodes are not for Jack Den- 
ville. 

Not as yet, thatis. The time may come when 
he can aspire so high, and being young—his 
years not numbering thirty—hopeful, and not 
short of brains withal, he often tells himself 
that it shallcome. He tells another so too, or 
rather repeats it to himself, for is not she who 
listens to all he says, and believes him so im- 
plicitly—as well she may, indeed—himself again, 
* bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh,” his dear 
wife, Lucy ? 

Hardly six months wedded yet, they are as 
much lovers now as in the time—not a very 
protracted one—before Lucy Norton gave her- 
self into Jack’s keeping. He is not rich, all 
they have to live upon at present is his income 
as sub-editor of the “‘ Daily Mentor,” but that is 
sufficient for their needs, ample enough, eked 
out as it is-by sundry odd jobs at translating 
and contributions to the magazines, to allow of 
a more pretentious style of living than that 
which now contents them ; but Jack is provident, 
his young wife prudent and careful of his means, 
and a little nest-egg is gradually accumulating 
against ill times, or, should fortune smile upon 
them by-and-bye, to swell their means. 

For the present they are content to “ cut their 
coat according to their cloth,” as the good, ex- 
pressive old saying has it, and dwell in a little 
six-roomed, semi-detached villa, one of a modest 
row rejoicing in the high-sounding name of 
Montmorency Avenue, that lies somewhat in the 
rear of the more pretentious residences sur- 
rounding the common. But one of those resi- 
dences Jack Denville has set his heart upon, 
and he and Lucy gravely discuss which is to be 
their future home when “ their ship comes 
home,” as they walk to the station together in 
the afternoon, for Jack’s work being at night 
he never leaves home till after an early tea, re- 
turning in the small hours, and Lucy always 
sees him off. 
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She likes the stroll, as she would like anything 
that would keep her near him, but of late, though 
the distance is very little more than a mile, it 
has seemed to tire her. But there is a reason 
for that, a reason that was a secret to all but 
herself until a few days since, when, with her 
face hidden on Jack’s broad chest, her slender 
waist encircled by his strong right arm, she 
whispered it to him, and he— 

Well, he thought, he told her—a tenderer 
light in his honest eye, a softer aceent in his 
tones—that he had been so happy before that 
any increase of his joy was impossible, but the 
glad news she brought him completed his sum 
of earthly happiness. 

And it is this that makes him so extra atten- 
tive now towards her, careful to spare her all 
fatigue, even unwilling that she should take 
that daily walk to the station with him, from 
which she must return alone. But Lucy laughs 
at him—she has got over her first shyness—and 
insists that she is quite strong enough for so 
small a matter, so off they trudge this afternoon 
as usual, sauntering across the common, for they 
always start in plenty of time, and reach at last 
the station. 

There they take a seat upon the platform, 
side by side, so close they might be taken for 
lovers rather than manand wife. Indeed, the 
foolish fellow, fancying no one observes him, 
will not let go of Lucy’s hand, but clasps it in 
his beneath the little muff which she carries, 
for the afternoon, though bright, is sharp. 

But though the platform is empty, they are 
not quite unnoticed, as Lucy quickly detects. 
At the window of the little waiting-room, just 
visible over the wire blind, is the face of a 
woman whose eyes are fixed upon them—fixed, 
too, with such a demoniac expression as startles 
Lucy, and makes her utter a low cry of terror 
as she snatches her hand away from Jack. 

At which he stares, confounded by such an 
unprecedented action on her part. 

«Why, what on earth’s the matter?” he asks, 
half amused, half perplexed. 
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Lucy stammers out something confusedly to 
the effect that they were being watched. 

‘Ts that all ?” laughs Jack, good-humouredly. 
“ Well, I sincerely hope that the modesty of the 
watcher has not sustained a very severe shock. 
But I don’t see anyone.” 

And he gives a glance round as he speaks. 

“No,” says Luey, “ she—she was inside—at 
the window.” 

“Oh! a sz, was it?” Jack remarks, slight- 
ingly. ‘Though of course that goes without 
saying. A man would have discreetly turned 
his head the other way. Much good may all she 
saw do the elderlyparty. Is she there still?” 

“No. She disa as soon as you turned 
round. But, Jack, I didn’t say she was 
elderly.” 

“Tam perfectly aware of that, my dear, but 
that also does not require to be said,” argues 
Jack. “A young woman would probably sympa- 
thise with what she would look upon as a case 
of spoons, and take care not to observe any- 
thing.” 

« But this was a ‘young woman,” Lucy in- 
sists. “ Aibleast,” correéting herself, “perhaps 
not exactly young, but by no means old, oreven. 
elderly.” 

« A starched, prim oldmaid, I’ll be bound.” 


Lucy shakes her head. her husband with fierce intensity from 
« Shedidn’t look #0,” #he says. “I don’t think | po... ; a 
I ever saw a\hamdsomer face, but, ob, Jack, #0 | y; ewe blind of eee 
= - It is ridiealous to allow so small #e 2 
“ Ianight almost say fiendish. Don’t laugh, pete igh? es a ee ; 
Jack, [I'm not fanciful, she was looking straight being, and ag Lucy is not. 
at 7 : ignoranee of the world and a 
. “ What, jealous, little woman ? Do you*fancy temperament, to allowing fancies to ‘take the 
*ve made @ conquest ?”” ' 
“Jack! how ean you?. As if Loould thinkiot,| Pisce Stew 


such a thing. No, if there was anything im-her 
look it was hate.” 

“What next will you fancy ?” says Jack, but 
there is a vague shadow of unrest in his eyes, his 
voice loses some of its lightness. ‘“ Why should 
a strange woman hate me ?” 

“I didn’t say that—only she looked so fierce 
— perhaps it was fancy though'after all.” 

“ Perhaps? Say certainly it was, that would 
be nearer truth. Let me see for myself.” 

« No, Jack, don’t.” 

But he is. gone, to return almost :imme- 
diately. 

“It strikes mé,” he said, “ that»you mot only 
fancied the eyes but :the person they belonged 
to. There is no-one in the waiting: 
been no one, the porter says.” 

“ But Pm .quree-sure,” emphatically begins 
Luey. 

« Tut, tat ! don’t be a little: goose,” and Jack 
stops her with a kiss, for he is just. about to 
jump into the train for Victoria that has drawn 
up alongside the platform, and. if the whole staff 
of the railway.company and the train full of 
passengers were looking he would not.omit that 
parting salute. ‘Go to bed early and get a 
good night’s .rest, for I want to take you toa 
morning performance at the Gaiety to-morrow, 
if you’re well enough togo.” 

“Oh, Jack! Pm.so glad. Can you -get 
away ?” 

“Of course, or I shouldn’t ask you, should 

I ?” He is talking to her now out of the window 
of the smoking compartment.. “ It’s Saturday, 
so I shan’t be wanted at the shop, and Slashing- 
ton has asked me to do the notice of the new 
piece for him, so it'll be combining business 
with pleasure, and a little profit into the bar- 
gain, ‘my dear. Ta,ta! Go quietly home, 
mind, and take care of yourself till I see you 
again.” 

Till he sees her again! Ah! if Jack Denville 
only knew’all that is to happen before’then, the 
grief, the overwhelming despair that is to fall 
upon and utterly crush her with its weight, he 
would leap out of the train even now, risking 
his life to get back to her side and shield her 
from harm. 


some music to follow at home-to finish up 
with. 

Once a little cloud comes over his features, an 
uneasy look, and he gazes thoughtfully before 
him. 

““Pshaw !’ he exclaims, at last, impatiently, 
as he relights the pipe which in his reverie he 
has allowed to go out unnoticed. “ What an 
absurd idea.” 


——_— 


CHAPTER IL. 
EVENING+SHADE. 


Is it coincidence merély, ‘or is it "that their 

minds are so completely7en , that the 

@loud which for a brief» vhas darkened 

@ack Denville’s mental “horizon Communicates 

itself to Lucy and taste over her shadow of 
loom 


seems no tangible reason. 


associated with it is the femiem- 


So successful, indeed, is she that by the time 
she reaches again her favourite spot upon the 
common she has almost entirely forgotten the 
thought with which she started from the station, 
and sits down upon an.old tree stump. -which 
bears, among many others carven. with more or 
less of elaboration upon its smooth upper sur- 
face, the initials of Jack and herself. 

That is one reason, the only reason, it would 
be better to say, for her never passing. that.old 
tree stump without stopping. dt was;there; 
just opposite the decayed trunk, blasted and 
withered, but of enormous girth, and fenced, in 
from the rude assaults of sacrilegious . London 
roughs by a stout palisade, that Jack brought 
her one day from the grim, sombre town lodg- 
ing where the first great sorrow of her before 
uneventful life had‘fallen upon her, and then ‘in 
a few simple but earnest words, the true ring of 
which went straight to her heart and told her 
what, if she had+ never confessed it to herself 
before, made her the ‘happiest. girl upon this 
lower earth, told her he joved her, that if she 
could eare enough for him, etc., etc. 

The old, sold story ithat, let those who 
tell such relate never so often, can never stale 
or pall. It was fresh to her,.as fresh and new 
as when spoken to our first mother im Eden by 
the father of all the human race; but was it so 
with Jack Denville ? 

Hardly ;-one may be almosticertain of that 
and yet bein entire ignorance of his former 
life. It ismot necessary even to be something of 
a cynic to accept'as a foregone conelusion that 
to finda man arrived at nine and twenty years, 
the-last ten spent.alone and uncontrolled in the 
midst of the numberless temptations that beset 
youth in a great city, with each separate page 
in his life as spotless-and unsullied as that of a 
girl scarcely out of her teens whose days have 
been spent in almost ‘eonventual seclusion, 
would be indeed to chance a Yara avis, 
and very possibly then Jack Denville had not 
passed scathless through the furnace, though 





But he does not know, how should he? and 
he goes off with a light. heart, puffing conten- 
tedly at his highly-coloured meerschaum, and 
planning in his mind for the morrowa snug little 
dinner after the play, and a quiet evening with 


Lucy Norton, looking into the frank, honest 
| grey eyes that met hers when at last, after re- 
| peated persuasion, she ventured timidly to raise 
them, and listening to the low but manly voice 
| that wooed her, would almost have doubted an 
|angel from Heaven had one appeared’ before 


? 
Something there is,;/she knows not what, | ach ; c 
; wtacling of di for whieh as are inseparable from the life Jack 
7 —— wager Boda a4 there | Denville had elected to follow, he emerged from 


All she is conscious of is that it existe, and | 






her then with words that seemed to throw a 
doubt upon Jack’s perfect truth. 

Certainly she knew nothing of him but what 
he himself told her, but that was enough for 
her. 

An orphan with no relations but a well-to-do 
uncle, who having paid for his schooling, offered 
Jack a stool in his office—that of a shipping 
firm in Liverpool—he, a lad of nineteen then, 
preferred to carve out his own fortune in more 
congenial pursuits, and coming to London with 
no more wealth than a ten-pound note, his uncle’s 
—o- anda fair stock of clothes, embarked 
upon the troubled.sea of literature. 

To tell in detail even a little of his varied 
experiences would bbe outside the limits of a 
brief record like this, which has to deal only 
with one brief but memorable incident in his 


in after time and work him irreparable woe. 
Enough to say that after many ups and downs, 


‘the ruck at last. 
His capabilities were recognised in more than 


pone quarter, and -he obtained ent em- 
args: irre the staff of the “ Daily Mentor,” 
rom Which he rose isdon afterwards to the 


responsible and hardworked of sub- 
editor of that mighty Sous darts Fourth 


It was at this stage in his eareer that-he en- 
-Lucy Norton. Therise: 





wantedto be nearer his work, so; not without 
littlecregretyhe left his quiet lodging in 


, ja northern:suburb and took up his abode i 
enscosdaniim 01 Go Nitord P og 


Streetywhere he occupied the draw- 
}ing-room floor, that beneath—the parlours— 
being tenanted by an invalid lady and her 


niece. 

Not often did Lucy Norton and Jack Denville 
meet, his hours at home being spent chiefly in 
sleep, but they sometimes encountered each 
other, and after a time exchanged greetings. 
Lucy’s was.a sweebif not perhaps a Téeguiarly 
beautiful face, and often the-hard-worked sub- 
editor of the “ Daily Mentor” found his neces- 
sary hours of rest seriously curtailed by visions 
of her slight figure and modest air. 

But Jack had not much time for sentimental 

musings, and what of tenderness was kindled in 
his breast might ‘have smouldered a long time 
before bursting into flame had not circumstances 
precipitated the end. 
‘ ‘Miss Norton, Lucy’s, aunt, died rather sudden- 
ly. Not that the event was altogether unlooked 
for, but she had been diling so long witbout any 
actually dangerous. symptoms t -.when at 
length the summons came. it seemed almost.as 
abrupt as though it had found her in good 
health. 

‘Tien it was fonnd that the small income on 
which she had lived and supported her dead 
ae bare ne was age life annuity, 
and consequén acy, was left absolutel 
destitute to rin world but for a few sme af 
the remains of her apnt’s last half-year’s 
dividends, ‘and perhaps abeut as much. more 
as might accrue from the sale of such few poor 
trinkets‘as Miss Norton had left. 

It was a sad position, although, alas | not an 
uncommon one for others as ill fitted;as was 
Lucy Norton either by education or knowledge 
of the world'to face. But Jack Denville solved 
the problem that was placed before her when, 
in little more than two months after the event 
that left her alone in the world, he asked her 
to trust her fature in his hands, and she simply 
and gratefully, feeling tooin her inmost heart 
that out of all the world there was no other 
man whom she could love if not him, accepted 
the offer without the thought-ever entering her 
innocent, unworldly mind that aught but love 
as perfect as her own had prompted it. | 

‘Nor in this simple truthfulness did Lucy do 
more than justice to the man who had sought 
and won her. Something there was perhaps of 
chivalric. tenderness, of desire to help her who 
was so helpless in the only way that, seemed 
possible to him, ‘but at the bottom, underlying 





career, an incident that was to bear bitter fruit © 
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all other motives, was love—love' pure and unde- 
filed, only embittered by one remembrance that 
as yet’he resolved, after much thought, it was 
needless to make*her'a shater ‘in. 

«If I thought it ‘would make*any difference, 
that the knowledge’ would make her give mea 
different answer,” ‘he niuséd: to‘ himself, «I 
would ‘tell ‘her all the whole. story ‘of’ that 
miserable ‘past that nearly wrecked "my life. 
But it is past, done’ with for ever, thank 
Heaven! Whyshould I rake’ it up? Why 
show to her’ what’ wickedness ‘there is in the 
world? ‘Let ‘the dead past bury “its ‘dead.’ 
Perhaps some ‘day I may tell her, ‘but ‘not 
now.” 

Ah! Had he ofly done so then ‘and there ! 
Unavailing the after cry of despair and bitter 
self-reproach that “liis deliberate silence ‘cost 
him. The end was misery, when’so ‘little, a 
few brief words then spoken, would. have'stayed 
all future mischief. 

So Lucy Norton returned to Guildford Street 
Jack’s promised Wife, much to the: delight of 
the good landlady; and three weeks afterwards 
Jack—who in the’ meantime had taken lodgings 
away from the house, mindful‘of: the world’s 
tongue—was joined at St. Pancras Church ‘by 
Dick Slashington, dramatic critic and. caustic 
leader writer ‘on the “ Daily Mentor;” “upon 
whose arm leant ‘pretty, ‘gentle Lucy, who de- 
parted therefrom Mrs. Defiville. 

Then after ‘a week’s holiday spent‘in a gttiet 
village on the Devonshire coast, they returned 
to take up their abode in thé semi-detached red- 
brick villa at Tooting, a life before them ‘seem- 
ingly full of promise of peaceful happimess—a 
promise that might, nay, would: have ‘been ful- 
filled but for'a°man’s foolish if natural réluct- 
ance to appear in ahything but the most’ per- 
fect light béfore the woman he loved. 

Is it a foréshadowing of what is so shortly to 
befall her? or is it’ really that-as ‘the evening 
hours draw on apace while Lucy Denville'sits 
there, recalling with lingering fondness the 
sweet vows‘she listened to:and answered on that 
spot on a day not long’ gone by, a coldness not 
all due to atmospheric influence: seems ‘to strike 
upon her heart ? 

She ‘rises at last with a little shiver, puis‘her 
hands within her meff, and trudges homeward, 
not quite so light of foot or heart ‘as when she 
started, though she chides. herself ‘inwardly for 
being so ‘whaccouhtably ‘nervous, reaching’ at 
last the little house! which in’ her mind is asa 
palace, and knocking at the door to be admitted 
by her only’ sérvant, an awkward but strong- 
limbed and tuddy-cheeked country’ girl, “who 
greets her ‘with an announcement that ‘rather 
scares Lucy. 

“A lady ‘waiting to see'me ?’”’ she fepeats, 
wonderingly; ‘for'she has no visiting acquaint- 
ances in the neighbouthood, and Esther is»per- 
feetly acquaifited ‘with the very few friends who 
sometimes ‘call upon her. .“ Did»she give any 
name ?”’ 

** No, ma’arm,” answers the’ girl, a little ner- 
vously. ‘She said 'you wouldn’t know ityand 
insisted on coming’ in ‘and waiting ‘till:you came 


home, and I'didf’t know what to do,'she seemed ' 


that determitied, and ‘she had’ got inside the 
door too before I'quite knew, or I‘don’t think 
Td have let‘her‘in till you came. II couldn’t 
help it, ma’am.” 

“No, no, of°eoursé not,°Esther,” Lucy says, 
kindly, for the sees the girl is afraid she ier 
angry. ‘Where isthe lady ?” 

“In the front parlour, ma’am,” Esther re- 


plies, not having! been Jong enough from: the | 


country to understand'that even in six-roomed 
houses that term‘has ¢iven way'to “drawing- 
room ;”’ “ the gas is lit.” 

Without waiting to'take off ‘her bonnet,' ohly 
unfastening' her cloak and. handing her muff to 
Esther with’ instructions to take ‘it \wpstairs, 
Lucy opens the door of the parlour and goes*in. 

The blended light from the gas, and that, not 
wholly departed yet, which struggles in through 
the window, eombine'to dazzle her sight a little 
at first, but’ only for a moment, then she recog- 
nises in the head that surmounts the full, hand- 
some figure ‘that rises and confronts her the 
worn yet striking features and wicked gleaming 





eyes of the woman she ‘has’ so lately seen 
watching her and Jack through the waiting- 
room window at the station. 


CHAPTER III. 
NIGHT+DARENESS. 


Wuart instinct is it that’ tells Lucy the pre- 
serice of this stranger, this woman whose bold 
and striking beauty has all the attributes of a 
fatlen angel, bodes evil to ‘her ? 

She knows not, yet a sure -presdience tells her 
it isso. Absurd, ridiculous upon the face of it 
as her suddenly-formed fear may be, it is no less 
absolute and certain, and with:an involuntary 
gesture she shrinks back towards the door that 
she has just closed behind her, and extends her 
hands as though to ward offsome menaced blow, 
while a quick little gasp of terror escapes her 


lips, which quiver and torn pale as the blood ; 84 


leaves them. 

A mocking, contemptuous smile plays about 
the woman’s thouth, her eyes ‘gleam with a 
dangerous light that fascinates Lucy, but the 
stranger’ speaks no word, only stands there 
confronting her with that pitiless gaze. 


« Who-whovare you ?” falters. Lucy, at last | 


gathering courage. “Iam not aware——” 

«To what you owe the pleasure of this visit.’ 
That is the polite form, my dear, and'you should 
have commenced in’that fashion. It is rude to 
ask a visitor'so. bluntly * Who are'you ?” 

It is a deep, rich voice, and full of music, that 
issues from the full, ripe lips of red, but Lucy 
shudders as it falls upon her ear, for spite its 
melody there is in it'a ring of concentrated 
passion, a warning given which tells that beneath 
the apparently calm surface a voleano rages 
which presently will find a vent. 

«‘I—I beg your pardon,” Lucy says, regaining 
with an effort some little share of self-command. 
“‘T had no intention tobe discourteous, but I 
am unused to strangers, and——” 

“Nay, pray do not look upon me as a 
stranger,” says the woman, interrupting her. 
eT have seen me-before—once, you. know.” 

“« = 

“Yes. Oh, do not pretend you forget; and it 
was so short a time ago. Hardly an hour. What 
a pretty picture you made—you and Jack.” 

ucy starts indignantly. “This is’ too much to 


bear. Whatcan the woman mean—unless ,she' 


is mad? 

And at this thought, which certainly seems 
the most rational explanation of her screnge 
visitor’s,conduct, she turns quickly to leave 
room, but with a swift, sinuous. step: that some- 
how reminds her of the gliding 
other gains the door first and bars her exit. 

“TI really cannot allow you to behave so 
rudely,” she says, with an ugly sneer that: dis- 
torts her beautiful mouth. “ You—ah!” 

For Lucy, voiceless with fear—she is con- 
vinced now that she is shut;up alone with a 
madwoman-—has darted round.the table and has 
her fingers on the bell-pull, but, before she has 
time to ring she feels herself grasped by a hand 
which though white and soft has powersufficient 
to hold her as it might a reed, and is forced into 
a chair. 

** Fool!” hisses the woman, looking down upon 
her with a scornful smile, “Iam not going to 
hurt you. Be silent,” for Lucy’slips’are parted, 
but she cannot scream, as she would, terror so 
much’ overcomes her, “I have come to do you a 
service, if you will calm yourself: enough to 
listen to me.” ‘ 

Lucy looks at her blankly, only half under- 
standing the sense of what she hears, but pre- 
sently begins to show signs of more conscious- 
ness. 

“That is better,” the other says, when this 
result arrives; ‘“‘you need not trouble yourself 
to talk just yet, if you don’t feel equal to it. All 
that is necessary is that you should listen.’ Shall 
Igo on ?” 

Lucy ean only nod assent, and the other pro- 
ceeds. 

*I was remarking,” she says, slowly and 
deliberately, a set, vindictive smile upon her 


¢ 


of a serpent, the! 


face, “ whata ptetty picture you and—I won’t 

mention his name again’yet, since you don’t 

like it~you and another person I will say—made 
| a8 you satso lovingly side by side. It was quite 
ispastoral, if one may use such a word in connec- 
|.tion with so unromantic a spot as a railway 

platform: Shall I tell you—I have a curious 

fancy to do so if you will permit me—what I was 
| thinkimg of as I stood watching you? It was 
very rude of me, was it not? Isaw you thought 
80, and that-was why Idid not stay when I found 
that you had discovered my eyes were upon you. 
I thought then that I should like to have had 
you and—him+photographed at that moment, 
the picture wouldymake such an admirable pen- 
dant tothis.” 

She‘has been opening a card-case during her 
speech;‘and as it finishes she draws from out it 
lian oblong piece of cardboard which she holds— 
| still with that evil glitter in hereyes, that mock- 
| ing curl of »her dips—before Lucy’s fascinated 





Ze. 
At first the poor girl’s vision is so blurred and 
indistinct that'shecan see nothing plainly, but 
it presently grows clear, and she looks upon— 
what? 

An old and somewhat faded photograph of two 
figures seated on a'grassy mound beneath over- 
hanging bushes. The one, a woman young and 
gloriously lovely, with the same face as that 
which now is elose to hers, but not, as now, full 
of evil passions and bearing ‘traces of a stormy 
life, looking down upon another—a: man’s—who 
stretched at full length at her feet upon the 
grass, holds the woman’s hand in his as he re- 
turns‘her joving gaze with one as ardent and 
impassioned. 

And in that man’s features, younger though 
they are in that old photograph than as she 
knows them now, with only a slight moustache 
in place of the fall beard he wears, Lucy recog- 
nises—Jack. 

And ‘beneath, in the writing she knows and 
loves 80 well—for is it not ‘his, Jack’s own ?P—~a 
line froma song she has often. heard him 
sing : 
ss We sat by the river, you and I. 

Bella and I, June 30th, 1870. 


“ Nearly seven years ago, you see,” says the 
woman. “We ‘had gone down to Hampton 
Court together, and Jack had a fancy we should 
be taken like this. Rather prononcé, I daresay 
you think, bat then Jack was romantic in those 
days, and young married couples are given to be 
a little more demonstrative thanis perhaps alto- 
gether in good taste. Besides, that was our 
honeymoon trip, you see, for Jack was very poor 
then, and could not afford even a tiny establish- 
ment like this to take me to, and I was no better 
off, so I could not help him.” 

Lucy listens, but it.is as one inadream. ‘The 
full meaning of all has not yet had time to 
seath her,as it'must presently, with its horrible 
sequence. 

“T’m afraid you don’t quite comprehend ?” 
says Bella. 

Poor Lucy lifts her hand vaguely to. her head 
and strives to collect her thoughts to make some 
sort of reply. 

“ Yes,’”’ she says, at last, wearily. “ You mean 
that. you and—he ”—she will not profane Jack’s 
name by uttering it in such conjunction—“ were 
| friends—lovers, I mean, some years ago, before 

I knew him.” 

It is a sore blow, in her simplicity, to think 
| that Jack should ever have cared for another, 
| but the worst is that he has never told her, never 
| alluded to such athing. Why—why has he kept 

ita.secret? And why has this woman come to 
reveal what he has kept hidden from her ? 

Alas! that she learns all too soon. 

You are really very obtuse, or else an ex- 
tremely clever actress,” Bella resumes, watch- 
ing her with much the same expression.as a cat 

| when playing with its helpless prey. “Did I 
not speak plainly enough ? Isaid that when that 
| photograph was taken Jack Denville and I were 
on our honeymoon trip.” 
| *But—but he has married me!” exclaims 
r, tortured Lucy, a glimmering of the 
ideous meaning conveyed in Bella’s words 
forcing itself upon her brain. 
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“Indeed, but, unfortunately for you,” how 
slowly and with what distinctness the cruel sen- 
tence falls from her vindictive lips, “he 
happens to have gone through the same cere- 
mony with me first, a little more than seven 
years ago. You; judging from your appearance, 
at least, can hardly assert that you were his 
wife before that time.” 

A moment’s pause and then, rising and con- 
fronting Bella, Lucy points to the door. 

“Go,” she cries, her clear, young voice, 
ordinarily soft and low, ringing with scornful 
disbelief. “I thought you mad, but now I see 
you for what you really are, a wicked, cruel 
woman, trying to wreck my happiness with a 
base lie, which if I gave credit to would make 
me unworthy of the love I am proud to have 
gained, the love of a good, honest man who is 
incapable of such deceit. Leave the house at 
once, or I will cry for assistance.” 

« And expose your own shame, betray the man 
you profess to love so dearly,” hisses Bella. 
*« Do what you please, but first look at this, and 
then believe in his truth if you can.” 

Almost unknowing what she does Lucy takes 
the long strip of paper held out to her. 

The first glance tells her what itis. Has she 
not one precisely similar in a drawer of the little 
davenport upon which she is resting one hand 
to steady herself ? There lies the certificate of 
her marriage at St. Pancras Church with John 
Denville, bachelor, the date some six months 
old, but here in her hand she holds another in 
which also his name appears, joined to that of 
Isabella Morris, and the date-—Heaven help her 
and support her in this hour of sorest need— 
June 28th, 1870. 

A faintness as of death creeps over her. The 
furniture of the room takes fantastic shapes 
before her misty vision. She hears as from some 
far distance the sound of that hateful voice in 
tones of exulting triumph, and then nature can 
bear no more, a low moan escapes her as the 
paper falls from hernerveless fingers and flutters 
to the floor, her figure sways and droops, then 
follows a merciful oblivion. 

- * - * < 


Carelessly whistling, with a heart light and 
free from the smallest thought of ill, Jack Den- 
ville approaches the house he is to find desolate, 
but suddenly ceases as he stops before the gate, 
for he sees an unusual: sight, the passage gas is 
still burning. 

“What's up ?” he mutters, as swinging the 
gate behind him in two steps he strides along 
the little strip of path that separates it from the 
door and inserts his latch key. “Can Lucy be 
unwell, I wonder? Why, Esther, you up at 
this time in the morning!” For he has come 
upon the servant sitting upon the bottom stair, 
and as she looks up at him, her eyes swollen and 
red with weeping, his heart gives a great thump 
against his chest. ‘“ What is the matter?” he 
continues. ‘ Your mistress, is she ill?” 

*« Oh, sir, no, worse !” 

“Worse! what do you mean? Here, out of 
the way; let me go up and see.” 

He is past her and half way up the stairs 
before her voice reaches him again and brings 
him to a stop incredulous of what he hears. 

“It’s, it’s no use, sir,” sobs the girl, “ you 
won’t find her.” 

“ Not find her ?” 

«No, she’s gone.” 

** Gone !” 

«Yes, sir, with the lady.” 

Jack slowly descends again, with the feeling 
upon him that he must be in a dream. 

* Missus left a note for you, sir,” continues 
Esther. “It’s on the parlour table. She said 
good bye to me, and that she wasn’t coming 
back any more.” 

He goes in, Esther following him to turn up 
the gas, and there upon the table he sees an 
envelope directed to himself. 

Its contents are brief, almost illegible, but at 
last he contrives to read Lucy’s farewell words, 
for that is what they are. 

“ TForGIVE you,” she has written, “ for though 


you have been so cruel to me I cannot forget 
that I have loved you. Your true wife has been 





here and told me all. Good ‘bye, and never 
attempt to see me again.” 


“My true wife !” he repeats, like one in a 
dream. ‘ What horrible delusion——aAh !” 

With a cry that is almost a groan he discovers 
that the envelope holds another sheet of paper, 
on which is written in bold, flowing characters 
that he remembers only too well these lines: 


‘Can you recall the last words I spoke to 
you? Let me bring them to your memory if it 
fails you. I said then that some day, if ever I 
could find the means, I would strike such a blow 
at you as would make you feel in some measure 
that a woman’s hate when once aroused is 
equal to her love. You cast me off, perhaps: I 
deserved it in your eyes, but I prp love you then, 
and I swore to be avenged. I have waited a 
long time for the chance, and now it has come. 
It won’t last long, I daresay, for no doubt you'll 
find your new toy ready enough to forgive and 
forget, but at least I shall have the pleasure, 
and it is one to me, of knowing that for a time, 
if only a short one, I have made you as 
miserable as I wish I could ensure your being 
for the rest of your life. BrEtwa.” 

Jack’s eyes blaze with indignant » and 
from between his clenched teeth nies 
oath that makes his one hearer shrink back 
aghast at what she considers, and not without 
reason, its profanity. 

“ Oh, sir!” she exclaims. 

“ Ay, my girl. It’s a wicked thing to say, 
isn’t it?” Jack answers, grimly. ‘“ But I mean 
it.” 

«* Oh, sir, you shouldn’t !” 

“Possibly, but I do, and Heaven help the 
fiend—I cannot call her a woman—who drove 
my darling from me to despair, for no mercy 
will I show her.” 


-_ -* 


CHAPTER IV. 
MORNING—LIGHT. 


Ir is scarcely dawn, for it is early springtime 
yet and the day does not break till late, when 
Jack Denville, haggard and dishevelled, with 
pale, drawn, rigid features, halts in front of the 
house in Guildford Street from which but a 
short half-year ago he led Lucy Norton a 
bride. 

At first, without any clue to guide him as to 
her probable movements, for the few lines she 
had left behind her furnished none, and all that 
Esther could tell him was that her mistress ieft 
the house on foot and alone about half an hour 
after the departure of her visitor, which took 
place, so the girl said, before eight o’clock—and 
stunned, bewildered ashe was to such an extent 
as to render him incapable of sustained thought, 
Jack, whose first impulse was to leave the house, 
wandered aimlessly hither and thither from four 
o’clock till after five before the most natural 
solution entered his head. 

Without other acquaintances in the wide 
world of London, whither should his poor, friend- 
less darling fly for refuge save to the only house 
she had known solong? True,if she was bent 
resolutely upon avoiding him she might seek 
some obscurer shelter, but how ? 

She had no means with her, of that he assured 
himself beyond all doubt, for her porte-monnaie 
with what he knew must be all that remained 
to her out of her housekeeping money, Jack 
found upon the drawers. 

Her watch and chain too, each little trinket he 
had given to her, he discovered she had left be- 
hind her, even—and that gave him the bitterest 
pang of all—the plain gold circlet which a cruel 
lie made her believe she hadno longer a right to 
wear was lying with the rest. 

It was evident that beyond the clothes she 
wore she had left the house perfectly destitute. 
What then could she do? 

Only one thing was probable or ible. Mrs. 
Parsons, her dead aunt’s former landlady, and 
his, had loved the gentle girl, and surely it would 
be to her that Lucy would go in her trouble and 
despair. 





If it should not be so! 

But no. Jack would not contemplate such a 
hideous probability. He would find her there, 
he was sure he should, and feeling in his waist- 
coat pocket for the wedding-ring and keeper he 
had placed there, resolved that they should not 
be long absent from their proper resting-place, 
he starts for his long walk back to town. He 
had been rather tired a little while ago, but now 
excitement bears him up and he feels the dis- 
tance no more than if it was but a few minutes’ 
walk. He cannot get over the ground though 
quickly enough for his impatient desire, but no 
welcome night cab comes to his assistance, and it 
is yet too early for others to have made their ap- 
pearance in the empty streets. 

At last heis there, and with a beating heart 
lifts the knocker. There is a slight delay before 
the door opens, during which he suffers an agony 
of suspense, but the first words uttered by Mrs. 
Parsons, who herself admits him, relieves Lim of 
his worst fears. 

“Oh, Mr. Denville, lam so glad!’ cries the 
good old lady. ‘She has been calling for you 
ever since it happened. I sent down to the 
office, but you had left. What does it all 
mean ?” 

“ Another time—another time, Mrs. Parsons,” 
he answers, hastily, but with a great rush of joy 
to his heart. “I cannot explain now. Where 
isshe? I must go-to her at once.” 

«In her own old room, Mr. Denville. Stop— 
stop,” she goes on, nervously, as he is passing 
hurriedly by her. ‘“ You mustn’t go up yet.” 

« Why not?” , 

«* The doctor is there.” 

“ The doctor ?” 

“Yes, she was took ill; poor lamb, directly 
after she came, and—you must bear up, Mr. 
Denville, and try not to be disappointed—tie 
baby, of course, so long before its time——” 

** Yes—yes, I understand,” hurriedly breaks 
in Jack. . 

He will be disappointed no doubt by-and-bye, 
but at present there is no room for any other 
feeling in his breast than alarm for Lucy. 

“I must see her at once. At least I may go 
to the door.” 

And he does s0, to meet just coming out a 
stout-built little man, whose round features be- 
token joviality, but there is little appearance of 
such about him now. 

On the contrary; he has a very grave look on 
his face, and when Jack explains who he is and 
asks whether he may not be allowed to see his 
wife, the doctor replies that he would like to 
have a few words with him first, and they go 
into an adjoining room for that. purpose. 

And there, gently, but holding out no hope 
that any other verdict is possible, the doctor 
tells Jack Denville that he has arrived only in 
time to look his last upon his wife. 

“ Nothing can do her harm or good now,” 
says the little man, who, used as he is to the 
sight of misery, thinks he has never in his life 
before seen its profoundest depths so plainly ex- 
pressed as on Jack’s features now. “I .can 
hardly understand it, for the lady appears in 
perfect bodily health, and I can only account for 
the sad result in one way. She must have sus- 
tained-some very severe mental shock.” 

“ Ay,” groans Jack, “the cruellest, and all 
my doing.” 

Then, how he knows not, he finds himself 
within the room where Lucy lies, white as the 
sheet that covers her, but sensible and free 
from pain. J 

Her eyes brighten as he approaches her with 
heavy, stumbling-step, and she puts her hand 
feebly out and lets it rest upon the head he bows 
beside her. 

«I’m glad I’ve seen you once again before I 
die, Jack,” she says, tenderly. ‘There can be 
no wrong in it now,and I have thought, dear, 
that after all you did not mean to work me 
such a wrong—that you were deceived your- 
self ” 


“ Deceived, no, Lucy,” and he lifts his drawn 
face and looks into hers with such an agony of 
pain and self-reproach. “I have wronged you in 
nothing save that I withheld a knowledge from 
you, thinking to spare you pain, which had you 
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possessed that fiend in human shape would have 
had no power to harm you.” 

“ Hush, hush !” she says, soothingly. ‘ You 
must not speak of your wife like that, Jack, how- 
ever she has wronged you.” 

“ My wife! That tie was severed between us 
years ago. I tell you truth, my darling. Severed 
legally. You are my wife.” 

A flash of joy illumines the dying girl’s face, 
but fades away as she answers him. 

«Ah! if it were only so, I should die content 
then only for leaving you. But I saw the proof, 
she showed it me.” 

“Lucy, listen. It was not so. You saw the 
evidence of my marriage with one whose worth- 
lessness, hidden from me before, I soon after- 
wards discovered, whose life even when she bore 
my name was so openly notorious that the law 
set me free from her. [ should have told you— 
I should have told you,” he wails, “but I was 
ashamed of that past time, and knowing myself 
free, thinking she was gone out of my life for 
ever, kept the only secret I have ever had from 
you. you forgive me, seeing what it has 
—— upon you ?” 

“Forgive you!” she replies, “ah! is it not I 
should ask forgiveness that I doubted you? 
Thank Heaven for this mercy shown to me, that 
I may not die wronging you in my heart. Ah, 
Jack—dear Jack! it is worth suffering to feel 
such after joy.” 

Then for a little while she talks to him, slowly 
and with an effort, for she is sinking fast, and 
presently begins to wander a little. 

““Do you know, Jack,” she says, smiling, 
while his heart is nigh bursting with the great 
anguish which gnawsat it, “‘ 1 had sucha strange 
fancy, that you were parted from me, that they 
said we didn’t belong to each other, and—and, I 
forget now, but I want something—something I 
have lost, I can’t remember what. What is it, 
Jack ?” 

He sees her feeling the fingers of her left hand 
and guesses. How thankful he is now that he 
brought it with him as he quietly slips the miss- 
ing ring upon her finger. 

She is quieter then, and her memory seems to 
come back. 

** You must promise me one thing, Jack,” she 
says. 

But she will not tell him what that is until he 
bas lain his hand in hers and vowed most 
solemnly to obey whatever her request may be. 

Then she goes on: 

“Do not think of punishing that poor crea- 
ture. Ah, dear, I see your face, but you have 
promised me remember. She did not mean todo 
so much harm most likely. Only to give me a 
fright perhaps, and cause you some annoyance, 
not a great pain like this.” 

And so the moments fly, each one bringing 
nearer the inevitable end, till suddenly a ray of 
sunlight breaks in through the folds of the cur- 
tain and falls upon the pillow about Lucy’s 
head, surrounding it as with a halo. 

She smiles, a glorious smile such as an angel 
might wear. 

“ Don’t forget me, Jack,” she murmurs, “and 
don’t grieve overmuch that we are parted. I 
am going out of darkness into the light, some 
day for you to follow me. I’m sorry to leave you 
too, but it must be. Good bye, my poor old boy. 
i wish we could go together.” 

A long, long pause, then the last words she 
speaks on earth: 

** Poor Jack !” 


Poor Jack indeed! and yet not poor in all, 
for has he not the remembrance of that sweet, 
loving nature toconsole him ? 

A remembrance that he will be ever faithful 
to. Alone and loveless now and henceforth his 
path lies through the world. Nevermore will 
smile of woman have power to win response, or 
even for a moment banish the shadow that 
rests upon his face, so sad and grave. Yet does 
he not mourn as one without hope, for when the 
call which all must obey shall come to him he 
trusts to meet again with her whose last thought 
was of him, 


NOBLE AT LAST; 
OR, 
THE HEADSMAN OF ROUEN. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE EXECUTIONER’S HOME. 


Srx months have again passed away since the 
incidents narrated in the last chapter. Six swift, 
bright, golden months from the time that our 
hero received the blissful assurance of his wife’s 
undivided love! and they had been months of 
uninterrupted happiness for the pair, at first so 
mismated, it would have seemed, yet finally 
proving to beso harmoniously blended in all the 
relations that constitute conjugal joy and con- 
tentment. 

Gaultier and his wife are once more sitting in 
the same tapestried room that witnessed the 
stormy interview described in the last chapter. 
There is a third now in the family group, a ro- 
bust, noble boy of two months, who already be- 
trays a striking resemblance to his father’s fea- 
tures, though possessing his mother’s delicate 
blonde complexion and hair. 

The child is on Gabrielle’s knees, while Gaul- 
tier bends over him with eyes that sparkle with 
fatherly pride and love. 

“ Ah, my little Gaston!” he murmurs, fondly 
touching the infant’s soft cheek with his finger; 
“« shall you grow up to reproach your father for 
having again resigned his vocation as Heads- 
man of Rouen? Shall you blame him for once 
more es his only means of opening a 
noble’s high career to you ?” 

“ Dear Gaston, he will be no son of ours should 
he live to thus reproach you for persevering in a 
noble course!” said Gabrielle, with an uplifted 
glance to her husband as tender as even her 
baby could have won from her. “I only hope that 
this time the dauphin’s influence will not be 
exerted to hinder your resignation. It is so 
noble in you to thus persist in resigning your 
place and with it the ambition that has so long 
been your guiding star. Ah, my beloved, you 
are already nobler than the noblest knight in 
France in the eyes of your wife !” 

He kissed her tenderly, and remained for 
some time feasting his eyes upon her loveliness, 
while the infant Gaston still crowed and leapt 
under his playful but half-listless touch. 

Gaultier has himself much changed under the 
influence of his married happiness ; his manner 
has softened, his dark, sternly-cut features 
grown more impressive to the emotions of the 
moment, and his piercing eyes become gentler 
and dreamier; but, scarcely conscious of the 
change in himself, he is never weary of con- 
templating that which conjugal and maternal 
love has wrought in Gabrielle. 

Always peerlessly beautiful, she now seems a 
hundred times more so. Maternity has ripened 
her to perfection ; and when, as now, she holds 
her baby to her bosom, there spreads over her 
brow, her cheeks, her bust, a gleam of some- 
thing that would fill the ideal of any painter in 
the world. 

It is an unexceptionable truth, that the 
brightest beauty is the expression of a con- 
tented soulanda noble disposition. Gabrielle 
has become thus beautified. Self-admiration is 
no longer known to her. Love, all-absorbing, 
holy love, has shed around her its transforming 
light, and transfigured the lovely girl into the 
angelic woman. She is happy in her husband, 
in Ler infant, and in the steadfast fulfilment of 
her duties to them both. 

‘Dear Gabrielle,” said Gaston, after gazing 
a long time tenderly upon her face without 
speaking, “ what have I done to deserve your 
admiration? True, I resign the guiding star of 
ambition, but only to follow the far more bril- 
liant guiding star of thy dear love, and in the 





interest of humanity and right. But, like you, 


Ido not understand the reaason for this long 
delay in accepting my resignation.” 

“And you have received no notice from 
Prince Louis or the king ?” 

“ None.” 

“ And yet a strange courier brought you some 
sort of tidings yesterday ?” 

“True ; but not from the court.” And Gaul- 
ae happy brow was slightly darkened as he 
spoke. 

"Gabrielle coloured. She did not like that he 
should have any confidence apart from her, and 
yet hesitated at seeming unduly inauisitive. 

Her husband divined her feelings, and pre- 
sently said, with some signs of disturbance : 

“ I did not tell you tne tidings brought by 
yesterday’s courier because I feared they might 
cause you anger and distress.” 

«But have they not caused you both anger 
and distress ?” 

“Yes, Icannot deny it. There are degrees 
and depths of ingratitude that pass all forbear- 
ance—all charity.” 

His voice was stern, and the cloud deepened 
on her brow. 

«Yes, it is better that you should share even 
this with me, Gabrielle,” he added, after 
another pause. ‘“ That is, if you feel equal to 
it ?” 

«Equal toshare any grief or sting that comes 
to you, my husband? What a question!” 

“Forgive me, then, for having concealed it 
from you thus far,” said he, collecting himself. 

«Know, then, Gabrielle, that the courier was 
from Burgundy, and his message from the 
agent I secretly sent there some time ago.” 

“Ah!” 

“I have already partly explained my object 
in sending to Burgundy,” Gaultier went on. 
“It was to effect the transfer of my valuable 
personal property—which, with the exception of 
this house and its appointments, constitutes 
nearly the whole of my large fortune—to Bur- 
gundian soil, in that I might seek a comfortable 
asylum there, should it prove that I have in- 
curred the lasting and bitter displeasure of the 
dauphin in thus persistently braving his will 
concerning the resignation of my employment 
here.” 

“Yes.” 

“Though Burgundy and France are not yet 
at war, the clash of arms must soon arise, and, 
safely havened there in Philip the Good’s domi- 
nions, we could bid defiance to even Prince 
Louis’s enmity.” 

* Well, has your agent failed ?” 

“Nay, he has done well; the transfers are 
effected; and even now the chief part of my 
wealth is safely infested there.” 

«“ What, then, were his dark tidings that have 
so distressed you ?” 

“* Merely that there is one even now in favour 
at Duke Philip’s court who never ceases to re- 
vile me to him. Divining my secret intentions of 
flying thither, should necessity urge, he uses 
every means in his power to have me denied the 
ducal protection that could alone render my 
dwelling there agreeable.” 

“‘What detractor is this? Name him to me, 
Gaston!’ exclaimed Gabrielle, already partak- 
ing of his indignation. 

“His name? Itis asynonym for such foul, 
base ingratitude you'll scarce believe it!” 

“Oh, heavens!” exclaimed Gabrielle; “ you 
surely would not name——” She hesitated, with 
a look of wild inquiry. 

‘‘Ay, Bertrand de Chanzy, and none other!” 
said her husband, gloomily. 

With flashing eyes and angry cheeks Gabrielle 
at once burst into such an uncontrollable indig- 
nation over what she heard that the babe in her 
arms set up affrighted cries, and, for the mo- 
ment, she willingly resigned it to the nurse, who 
at that moment came running into the room. 
“What! Bertrand, indeed!” she cried, when 
once more alone with herhusband. “ And is he 
stillmad? Or has forgetfulness—ingratitude— 
distorted all his nature, once so chivalrous and 
true, that he would dare repay you, Gaston, 
with such venomed shafts, shot from the safe re- 
treat he owes to you ?” 





** You know, dear love, lam not wont to speak 
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of favours granted at my; hand,” said Gaultier, 
with more of sadness than of anger now. “ But 
when I think of what he owes to me, when le so 
ill-deserved it—how I wronght,. connived, and 
bribed to set him free from prison hereat risk of 
confiseation, death, diagrace unto myself, in case 
of my detection—how at last I plucked him out, 
just on his trial’seve that would have meant his 
speedy condemnation to the block beneath my 
axe whose final stroke had won me my amhition’s 
shining goal—and how I speeded him) upon his 
flight with money and with horses under Raoul’s 
guidance, unto Duke Philip’s friendly border-- 
oh, when I think of this, and more beside, I fain 
would still believe him. mad, o’erwrought and 
irresponsible! But I cannot deem him so. For 
Raoul said the chevalier, though moody and mo- 
rose, was fast recovering both strength of mind 
and frame what time he reached the frontier, 
and the good Baptiste, my agent there in Bur- 
gundy, reports-him also hale and strong,” 

«* And once I thought I loved that. man !’’ mur- 
mured Gabrielle. ‘“ Marvellous! And yetIcan- 
not but think that he’s distraught.. No matter, 
my dear Gaston ! we'll think no more of such as 
he,” she added, looking tender’y again into her 
husband’s face. “ Yet,if he were once more in 
your power ?” 

«Then I should not again forgive him, Gabri- 
elle,” said Gaston, with something of the old 
hardness returning to his-noble face. ‘ For- 
giveness, charity and the name of Bertrand de 

zy are no longer associated in my 
thoughts.” 

**And I would think you weak, indeed, to 
tempt again his base ingratitude,” said Gabri- 
elle. “Come; this sweet and spring-like air 
should ¢all us to the garden.” 

He willingly accompanied her, for his feelings 
had been more deeply outraged than he had be- 
trayed, and he was in meed of. her soothing 
words and presence. 

When they had seated. themselves in a little, 
opep-summer-house near the gate/a stoutly-built 
young man, of lowering and sinister features, 
looked through the bars, as though casually 
while sauntering along the street, and then 
paused upon perceiving them. 

He made a low obeisance, which might have 
contained a tinge of mockery, but after -ex- 
changing the courtesies of the day with Gaultier 
said, very respectfully : 

“ Fine tidings from Paris, monsieur, and some 
that ought to make fresh work, ere long, for you 
professionals at least 

“What news do you speak.of, Tristan ?” said 
Gaultier, coldly.. ‘‘ I have, heard. of none.” 

*« That’s because you bury yourselé !’”’ cried the 
other. “ War isdeclared. The Burgundians fly 
to arms; all France is in the field. Prisoners 
already have been taken—some of them discon- 
tented Frenchmen too; which means, of course, 
short shrift for them, thick-thronging; scaffalds, 
and the axe, the block! Oh, monsieur } business, 
business ; we will not die of ennui any more!’ 

He rubbed his hands chucklingly as he spoke, 
but as Gaultier vouchsafed,no answer save a 
freezing stare, he grew confused and. passed 
along the street, muttering to himself. 

** What an evil, cruel face.!’’ said, Gabrielle, 
with a look of disgust. 

“What, you have never seen:the nightmare 
knave before ?”’ said her husband. ‘’Tis Tris+ 
tan Coupe-Jarret, as he is) mostly called; a 
vicious and ambitious knave,.who long has en- 
vied me my office. Perhaps he hopes to succeed 
me some day.” 

“« Would it were his at once!’ said Gabrielle. 
“His face and figure would become it better 
than yours.” 

*« But not his disposition.” 

* How ?” 

‘Much asI hate my office, Gabrielle,” said 
Gaultier, thoughtfully, “it is not one torelegate 
to savage and perfidious hands. Tristan, yon- 
der, would carve a bloody niche in fame, should 
his ability and inclinations find but sway. He 
yet may make his mark in France.” 

His wife sat wondering at the melancholy 
thoughtfulness of his words, though neither she 
nor he could be aware of the sombre forecast 

that hadlurked in them. How could they have 





surmised.that, the nicknamed, .obseure wretch 
who had just. left them could one day be linked 
in history with Louis XI., as the latter’s 
dreaded and cruel favourite, Tristan l Hermite, 
Provost Marshalof France? Yet thisand more 
than this was preparing behind the veil of Des- 
tiny. 

Gabrielle was about to break ‘the silence by 
asking her husband concerning the war rumours 
that had been received, when she was forestalled | 
by Raoul, who suddenly made his appearance at 
the gate, with tha intelligence that a courier 
was galloping toward the house, whose livery 
was that of a page of the dauphin’s household. 


(To be Continued.) 
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“ Francta, I don’t like that fellow.” 

“TI don’t know which fellow you do like,| 
mother,” with an embarrassed little laugh,,. “I 
think you don’t like any of them too weil.” 

Perhaps not. I hope not. And yetI have 
my choice among those I know, and it is not 
Rus Phillips.” 

The speaker wasa woman past fifty—a woman | 


fea live independently; and “as good. as any- 
y: ; 
» No-one dreamed of disputing that.. She sub- 
scrided. to. the. minister’s salary, and. enter- 
tained the sewing-circle, and sent quinces and 
patchwork to the county fair, ‘(What more would 
you ask ? 

Francia’s origin accounts, of .counse, for her 
name; Mrs..Blake wouldi never have christened 
a child Francia, However she accepted: baby 


' andname together; and, never. appeared to re- 


gret-her bargain. r 29 

Sometimes, doubtless, the child bathered her, 
but as her aprons grew shortiand:her nlonde hair 
grew. long: Mrs. Blake confrom ed: nerself with 
thesidea. that some time Francia: would repay 
her/for.allshe had.cost. . And tints: very autumn 
Francia was seventeen. 

They had been sewing in-silence im their win- 
dow jseats—Francia was a neat sewer— when the 
sound of passing wheels attracted their glance 
to the quiet street... It was .Deaeon: Wirner’s 
newly-painted. waggon,.and. his. young horse 
going by,. bringing a, load.of-purchases from the 
city for the store. ir 0 

And Bus, Phillips was driving, He: looked 
toward ‘the, windows and. nodded—nodded a 
little ._patronisingly—and: jerked::bis reins and 
unged forward: his horse, withan important air. 

A bright. flush stained Francia’s pretty face, 
and she stitched rapidly. Her mother pushed 
her glasses above heneyes; and her work lay in 


with angular knees and bony, hands, with, set her lap 


lips and hollow black. eyes, 


She might have been smooth-browed and |- 


loving-eyed once, but a. lifetime, of wonk,. of 
saving and managing and “ making out,’ a life | 
of biting economy and unremitting effort to 
maintain her worldly position, had done, its 
work uponher. Old and sick and sharp, she 
uttered her uncompromising verdict. é; 

It was the close of:an autumn afternoon. ; The 
mother and. daughter had. brought thejr sewing 
to the front. windews of the little cottage where 
they lived, in order to take advantage of the 
fading light. 

The white curtains were drawn, aside, and 
only the straggling, withered woodbine screened 
their view of the village street. It wasa.com- 
fortable room they oceupied, though with: only a 
common carpet.on the floor, turkey-red pillows 
upon. the couch, and chintz-covered, chairs; 
all: scrupulously neat, if homely, and. bearing 
witness along with the bony hands;and hollow 
eyes, to Susan Blake’s indomitable industry and 
thrif 


te ' 
Upon the wall; around the, frames, of a: few 
commonplace pictures, were twined wreathsof 


fluffy clematis and glowing bitter-sweet.. That | . 


was Francia’s work, of course; thelittle touch 
of grace and beauty she found; time, to add to 
homeliness about her. 

You would know at once: that Francia,.had 
no part with the homely things. of lifes, She 
was so pretty—oh, so delightfully, pretty; so 
small-boned and delicately; curved, with such 
abundant light-brown -hair,:and white-lidded, 
pansy-coloured eyes ; so dainty, and soft and 
prettily coloured. However did sucha weman 
as Susan Blake come to possess a daughter like 
Francia ? 

Well, that. brings us toa point. Francia be- 
longed to Mrs. Blake only by adoption, . The 
adoption was an incomprehensible event in. it+ 
self, for when Mrs. Blake buried, years. before, 
one after another, the sickly babies which fell 
to her share, it seemed a relief; and whem she 
buried her rather unthrifty husband thatseemed 
a relief also, ‘ 

She was one of the, sort, folks .said,, who. get 
on best alone. And yet, right, in, the face 
of this conclusion, she went off one day, to an 
orphan asylum in.a neighbouring city, and 
came home with a winsome little three-year-old 
girl. 

“T have taken her for my, own,” she said, and 
nobody asked any further questions. 

Mrs. Blake owned the little cottage: whereshe 
lived with a. half-aere.of ground free of ens 
cumbrance;. and with what she grew in the 





garden and earned by her needle she. managed 


« Francia, I don’t like: that: fellow/’ she said. 

Francia tried to latgh it over; Sherwas ner- 
vous, at, the thought of:any serious talk ¢oncern- 
ing Rus Phillips, but it was Mxs,; Blake’s:will to 
speak now. , 

I have my. choice among those I know, .and 
it.is not Rus. Phillips,” she concluded. 

.» Poor Francia,she knew this before shewastold. 

**Why don’t you like him, mother?” she 
asked, frankly, .1t wasithe: one opiniom im the 
world. for, which:she would, have» asked her 
mother’s reasons. 

“TI suspect him someway: I. know: he’s 
selfish, . and. 1,.believe: he’s: tricky... He. goes 
against me.” 

Tne deacon thinks he’s the best: assistant 
he ever had in his store,” said Francia, frankly. 

“Tain’t saying but what he’s smartenough 
in. certain, ways, but there’s:\something in 
them, black: eyes) of his; that. shows: a. mean 
streak.” 

** Mother,’ gasped Francia, “ don’t yow think 
that’s @ little nniair 2?” 

She stitched away, though: her.eyes ‘were 
blinded. with tears. a 
“TI don’t know that Ido. . He’s:been waiting 
on you pretty steady forsix:months: Has he 
ever said anything particular about his inten- 
tions ?”’ as if that clinched her suspicion. 

** Not yet,’’ murmured the girl. 

* And didn’t he: walls off from: meeting with 
that girl that’s visiting at: Mr: Cutten’s, Sunday 
afternoon, without. taking the. slightest notice 
of you ?” . 

“TI didn’t think anything .of that, Mrs. Cut- 
ter called him for something and Angeline held 
right on to him. I saw how she did it. She’s 
ne a” bold as, she can,be--Ras, says so,” ex- 
citedly. 

“T hateto hear a girl defend.,a, fellow: for 
walking over, her,” said. Mrs. Blake, with 
asperity. 

Francia was silent. 
on her work. 

**Come here,schild. “You’re only seventeen, 
and you're a loving, trusting little creature, if 
ever there was one. I ain't going to stand by 
and sce you throw yourself’ away on Rus Phil- 
lips.” 

 Deaiicia had pushedastool beside her mother’s 
chair, and, seating herself, had buried her face 
in her lap. 4 

“TI love him,” she sobbed. ‘“ It'would kill me 
togive him up.” 

Mrs. Blake had begun to stroke her hair, but 
she withdrew her hand. 

» “People aren't killed so easy,” she said: 
“And it appears to me, Francia, that I have 
some right toasay. I haven’t brought you up 


Her tears,were dropping 
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thinking you were going to disobey me before 

on’a hardly got your growth.” 

ee wouldn’t disobey you in-—in anything 
else,” ‘said the girl, sobbing. 

Mrs. Blake was silenta minute: 

“Does that! mean that you have decided to 
disohey me inthis?” . ’ 

“Oh, mother; I know you wrong) him: AndI 
~—I could never love anybody else.” 

“You'd better waitotill he asks you before 
you talk quitg so free about loving, Francia 
Biake. I didn’t think you were sosimple. But, 
now we are on the subject, I might as well say 
what’son my mind. I -haven’t got long to live, 
and it’s my business to. think ‘about’ what’s to 
come after I’m gone. There, you needn't have 
hysterics. You've been. a good ¢hild tome: I 
believe you love me, and‘ I think: you'll mourn 
for me, but that isn’t the point I’m thinking 
about who's to take care of you when ‘I’m gone. 
I’ve only: this little home to leave you; and I 
ean’ leave you this, except you take Abiah 
Braman along with it. Itreverts' to him’ by 
willy Well, he wants you, Francia; ‘and he’s 
a good man. Now I’ve never’ hitited’ this 
before. I was afraid of making'a muddle, But 
I see it’s time I did.» Abiah seemsold ‘to- you, 
I suppose, at‘thirty.. And he seems grave, I 
don’t‘ understand, for my part, what a-great, 
strong, sensible man like him’ wants of such a 
useless little pink-and-white morsel as'you, But 
he does, and he’s the man for’ you to’ marry. 
Now, Francia, don’t go wasting any’ tears-on 
that coxcomb of a Phillips... Abiah only needsa 
word of encouragement to go dewn-on his: knees 
to you. And he’s) what you need, Francia— 
someone that’s tenderand strong and true’; and 
that’s what Abiah Braman ‘is, if there: are-any 
such.” 

“Oh—oh—I— couldn't —‘never— never !” 
Francia burst out. 

Mrs. Blake thrust her away: from’ her knee. 
She had made: her«plea alniost humbly: She 
had offered this homeless; helpless girl’ what 
seemed to her ae fair a-lat-as could! be offered to, 
a woman. 

She had ‘no synipathy, not a particle, with 
this silly lovesickness. But: she-was not a 
woman to harp on a subject. She had spoken. 
It must suffice. She felt mmpatient that Francia 
should impose upon her‘the: burden’ of compel- 
ling her to do what was best for herself. All the 
same, she meant to compel her-at’ the “proper 
time if she could. 

Mrs. Blake did not believe that’ Rus Phillips 
wanted to marry Francia. He’ wanted to fool 
with her and amuse. himself, dowbtless; but: he 
would be a good deal more likely’to marry one 
of the: Warner girls, and so help himself to a 
partnership in the deacon’s prosperous store ; or 
this niece. of ‘Mrs, Cutter’s,: with her’ city ac- 
complishments and her dashing ways—if' ‘Susan 
Blake read him aright. 

“ Put your work away, and. let’s us have an 
early tea,” shesaid. ‘‘ And then you may goto 
see Miss Stone, and get the patterns’ she pro- 
mised me.’ 

Francia started'on her errand: ina very un- 
happy frame of mind—the-most wretched of her 
short life. That her mother disapproved of Rus 
was bad enough, but’ it wasa great deal worse 
that she should doubt hin: worse still because 
Francia herself: had’ at certain times her own 
little jealous misgivings concerning’ his ‘‘con- 
duct. 

If Rus loved her she could bear anything. 
But, now that she'had betrayed herself; what 
if he did not love her? 

And Francia walked laggingly along the road+ 
- inthe frosty yellow dusk; a very: wretehed 
gir 

Whether for good or’ for ‘ill, however; Russell 
Phillips was at that very hour on the point of 
declaring ‘his love. He had been to the: city 
that day, and he had brought home something 
beside fresh spices and autunin specialities, He 
had brought home a piece of news which in- 
terested him vastly, and this was that a com- 
pany of business mén proposed to put up some 
summer residences at Blackmoor the following 
season, and furthermore that some of the sites 


‘offer to enter her house again. But that needn’t 
divide us, Francia—need it P 





cottage. The news had come to him auite by 
accident, and it had set him thinking. 

Mrs. Blake’s blindless, paintless little place | 
happened to stand upon a knoll. There were 
two or three fine old trees also upon her half- 
acre. Knolls and trees had money’s worth, 
under certain circumstances. 

Rus Phillips dreamed dreams. A pretty girl 
like Francia, who was heir toa saleable bit of 
fos, was no bad investment. He saw 

eacon Warner’s store enlarged and thronged 
with summer customers~himself at the head 
of the establishment; and then, conscious, that 
he was no favourite with the'old lady, as he put 
it, and that it was possible Francia might have; 
been annoyed, by his attentions to Angeline: 
Cutter, he resolved to settle matters. without 
delay. 

While Francia, therefore, was gone upon her. 
errand to Miss Stone, Rus in a most 
and prepossessing state of mind was tapping at 
the cottage door. Mrs. Blake opened it, lamp 


in hand, 
shey said, 


“Francia is out this evening,” 
curtly. 

“Mrs. Blake, I should beglad, of a little: 
talk—if it is convenient-—with yous” blandiy; 

She did not move away 
expected. Shesimply paused 
as she could, in his face. 

“Tt isn’t convenient. I don’t know as,it will 
ever be convenient for me to hold) much talk} 
with you, Rus Phillips.” 

“I am sorry. I had hoped——” 

“ There is nothing for-you to hope for here.” 

“Oh, Mrs), Blake,” with the insinuating 
swile with which he had Jearned to parrycriti- 
cism upon thé’ articles dig at the village 


if that weretrue, Your ter——"? 

“ My daughterrwill doa aoe And I say 
that he shan’t ‘listén-to.any love-making from. 
you. Now we understand each other. Good 
evenin 

ree ih Mp gee this undiplomatic inter» 
view by closing the door. 

Rus Phillips was populat and conceited. The: 
girls called him “awful handsome,” and every+. 
one agreed that he had a takin: 
his life had he, been so: snu He stood 
feeling very awkward and stupid withthe door 
shut in his face for an instant, and) then, turn+4 
ing, he espied Francia coming, slowly; along} 
toward home. He stepped f smoes i meet-her ; 
not beforeshe had taken in the scene and divined- 
what had occurred. 

«Oh, Rus,” she gasped, breathlessly,‘setting: 
down the parcel, and pausing at the corner of 
the fence. 

“ Your mother has been good enough to-shut 
the door in my face, Francia.” 

* She is ill, aan she is so queer. I am: stive 
she did not:mean it,” lied Francia, inidesperate 
apology. 

: Ithink she meant it,”’ rather appeased by 
her distress, “and all I want’ to know now: is 
whether she can set you against me?” 

Francia shook her head vigorously. 

He took the little bare: hand covered by the 
shawl and stood close beside her. 

“You carea little for me then, Francia? By 
George, I think I care most too much for you 
to stand such treatment.” 

“Oh, Rus, forgive her, please forgive her, and 
I will beg her on my knees——~”’ 

“No; that won’t do any good. She is set 
against me, Heaven knows why. I shall never 


She began tocry,: Rusliked her tocry.. It 
gave him a sense of power. Not that he doubted 
his power over little, soft, loving Francia, but 
he enjoyed the reassurance of seeing her'suffer, 
He drew her closer, and took her, sobbing and 
tearful, in his arms, and stroked the soft: hair, 
and stooped:and: kissed her, and held her. tight 
as he whis 

“No matter, darling. We love eachother. 
Idon’t care for what your mother does so long 
as'you love me.” 





selected were in the vicinity of Widow Blake’s 


the. door.as he} frosty 
pick her words, blushes.. 
before replying, throwing th@ lamplight, as well }, 


store, “I shogid think I was an unlucky: fellow })' 


way, Never in} 


little closer to the strong arm about her waist, 
and hid the hot, wet face which had been kissed 
against Rus’s shoulder ; at which he only pressed 
| his lips to her throat and | hair, and said, tenderly, 
between the kisses : 
“ My little Francia—isn’t it ? 
can take her away from me.” 
Oh! what shall I do? what shall I do?” 
murmured Francia, her sobs sending little thril- 
ling quivers through her body strained against 
his owns 
“It will all come. out right. Your mother 
will try, to: keep us apart, but we'll see each 
other*sometimes like this,” and Rus thought 
it was a@¥ery good arrangement on the whole, 
for, as. €yeryone knew, the Widow Blake was 
ini a decline, atid, as soon as Francia was left 
alone: he, wonld be, ready to step in and take 
care of her. “* We will see each other when we 
can—like thisz* he repeated, loosing his pretty 
Francia, lifting her face from «its hiding-place, 
stroking her velvety cheek, kissing her eye- 
— gathering her elose in his arms again. 
The-soundof a door shut sharply within the 


And nobody 


disturbed them. 
«T’ must go,” whispered Francia, starting 
away, and. unconsciously lifting |her face to the 
air withthe. hope of cooling its telltale 


Mrs. Blaké, however, paid no especial heed 
tovher appearance; She set her to cut out some 
rns, while:she herself went into her bed- 

m and busiedtherself, as she had a fashion of 
doing, looking over her bureau drawers, smootin- 


pand r Bre oeee aye the’ garments which were 
» as she against a time of need. 
The:employment to-night was rathera subter- 


«. She was a deal excited by what 
oceurred, and she wanted to be alone. 
dai have x hag to — I av ee Bere 
place to er outright. Dear knows, ve 
| fretted,” she said to herself, ‘“and now\I see it 
is. 
for 


dal 


just as\well.,, ’'vé worked for her and cared 

her, amd loved her a little better than ever 

loved anything else, and she throws me over 

for the first jackanapes with red cheeks and a 

necktie that comes room her way. Well, 

Py. Teep_ thom 80, as I’m above 
and.J can‘ ait hay tov comes after.” 

‘She sat and herself nervously, and 
hemhands srentlehuaeh te tears came into 
pherholiow eyes) Her life was going out like 
age may othemidefamted, lonesome lives that 
haverstriven.and striven and never reached what 
they -sought: 


And-meanwhile Francia; in the warm, bright 
kitchen, let the scissors slip through her fingers, 
while’ she relived the events of the last hour, 
and abandoned herself to her exquisite happi- 
ness.. Her mother was all wrong about Bus. 
Sheihad suspected him of merely one with. 
her, wheveas,as Francia herself had well known, 
he: loved her devotedly... And:as ta Angeline 
Cutter—if the thought of Rus’s attentions: had 
disturbed her onee they would never disturb her 
again after what had bappened: 

The bright autumnal season was over. The 
rains set in;:the winter work: pressed, and’ Mrs. 
Blake: was. poorly:) Francia nad few opportu- 
nities for meeting’ her.lover. He walked home 
from: church with. her on Sunday afternoons, as 
long as she was able to attend, and Francia 
liyed upon the memory and anticipation of this 
event. It so grieved her loving little heart, 
though, to be going against her mother that 
the interviews had their drawbacks, 

“TI couldn’t do it, Rus, if'I’ was not certain 
that mother would have judged you differently 
when she was well. She is peculiar about a 
good many things, and this is one-of'‘them.” 

For some reason; or: perhaps without reason, 


for there was very little of caleulation im Fran- 


cia’s ebaracter, she never told Russ-about the 
will which gave Mrs. Blake the-use of the cot- 
tage during her life, and then made'it revert to 
Abiah Braman, a kinsman of Rufus Blake’s. 
And he, seeing it distressed Francia to make 
plans founded on her mother’s death, talked a 
good deal of the present and little of the 
fature. 


After New Year Mrs. Blake was forced to 





Then Francia cried still harder, and elung a 
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giveup work. Francia nursed her lovingly with 
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very little help, except when toward the last 
Abiah Braman brought his maiden sister from 
the adjoining town, where they lived, and left 
res there, seeing that Francia was pale and 
thin. 

You won’t mind if Jane stops a while to 
help Francia, shall you, Aunt Susan?” he 
asked. 

“No; Ishan’t mind. But she’s got no cause 
to look after the sheets and quilts. Everything 
will go to you just as I leave it. As for the 
spoons and the china teaset, they were mine, 
and I’ve given them to Francia.” 

«Jane and I will be as tender of Francia as 
you could, Aunt Susan,” said the young man, 
not liking to put his thought more explicitly. 

The sick woman shook her head. 

“ Folks can’t tell just what they will do till 
they’ve tried.” 

Abiah felt quite convinced as to what he 
should do, if he had the chance. But his sis- 
ter, who was present, sounded Francia as to her 
intentions next time they were alone. 

**I don’t know what ’Biah ’ll do with the 
place,” she said; “of course while he holds it 
you'll be welcome to stay, only you can’t very 
well stay alone. And I’ve heard some hints 
that there were parties from the city who would 
pay a good price for this very spot.” 

«I shall be able todo for myself when mother 
don’t need me any more,” Francia said, a little 
loftily. 


“Well, yes, I suppose so,” answered Jane 





Braman. “ They say you’ve got a taste for 
dressmaking. I didn’t know but you might 
rane hg go into Maria Stone’s shop and learn the 


“TI might, if it was necessary,” said Francia, 
in a rather mysterious tone. 

Tf ever I saw a useltss bit of prettiness, it’s 
this girl that Aunt Susan Blake has brought 
up,” Miss Braman said one day to her brother. 
“T’ve tried to talk with her about her future, 
but she don’t seem to have no more concern than 
a kitten.” 

* Jane,” 
“I'd be glad to take care of Francia myself 
she’d let me.” 

Jane Braman lifted her hands and dropped 
them. She was a wise woman, and she uttered 
no remonstrance. 

“If she’d let you? Oh, ’Biah, the woman 
don’t stand on her feet who mightn’t be proud 
to be taken care of by you.” 

“ Do you think there’ s anybody she’s caring 
about in the village, Jane? You’ve been here 
a fortnight. You’d have found out if there was, 
shouldn't you?” 

Miss Braman shook her head. 

“T haven’t seen anything that would lead me 
tosuppose. And yet—she was amazin’ anxious 
to =:4 to the meeting this snowy afternoon. 
And——’ 

They turned their eyes simultaneously down 
the street as they stood in the sitting-room win- 
dow, with the withered woodbine rattling with 


said Abiah, rather shamefacedly, 





out, and saw Francia coming, oh, so slowly, 
toward home, and Rus Phillips, with his red 
cheeks and black eyes, walking beside her. 
Abiah Braman looked pale and grave. 
= saw that fellow over at Hazlewood last 
.” he muttered, “with another girk I 
don’t believe he’s got any notion after Francia.” 
“Then it’s Francia that’s got a notion for 
him,”’ said Miss Braman, with a short laugh. 
* * * & ® 


The nursing and the watching were over. The 
garments that had lain in the bureau drawer for 

a “time of need” were needed, and the Widow 
Blake's orderly home was ordered afresh for her 
funeral. It was dreary weather. There 
were snow and rain and sleet, leaden skies, and 
howling winds. 

When it was all over poor little Francia lifted 
her tear-drenched face to ie einen her future. 
Rus had been at thefuneral. She had seen him, 
but could not speak to him of course. It seemed 
almost wrong for him to come as soon as her 
mother was dead. 

Francia, however, hada kind of faith that her 
mother would see Rus in a different light—from 
the world where she had gone. She believed it 
was only her sickness and her ‘‘ queerness” 
which had made her regard him as she did. So 
she reconciled her conscience to Rus coming to 
the house where he could not come hitherto, and 
tried to dry her tears and infuse a little cheer- 
fulness into the dreary rooms, in expectation of 
his visit, while Miss Braman took account of the 
bedding in the garret, the pickles in the cellar, 
the very garden seeds upon the wall. 

Day after day went The evenings, » 
dark, lonesome evenings, began and ended 
week passed by and Rus P did not ~rath 
Francia’s ae little face @ pinched, 
frightened 

“ She takes yer Susan’s death harder than I 

sup ”’ Miss Braman said to her brother, on 
os day when he finally came to drive her over 

ome. 

“You must come with us and make a visit, 

said. “The change will do you 


She had a bewildered look. 

“IT don’t know,” she answered; “I ex- 
pected——” She burst outerying. “1 really 
don’t know what to do.” 

« What did you expect ?”-he asked, tenderly. 

“T thought Russell; Phillips would have been 
here. I must see him before I can decide on 
anything,” she said. She dried her tears. “I 
will go and see him now.” 

“I did not think she could look so plucky,” 
Jane Braman remarked, as the girl went down 
the street. “I believe there’s something in her, 
after all.” 

Abiah Braman watched her little swaying 
figure in the chilly, windy sunshine. His strong 
brown hand shut and opened mechanically, as 
though he had its grip upon somebody’s throat 

rn - rhaps that of Rus Phillips. 

rancia walked straight into Deacon War- 
ner’s store. It was noontime, and Rus chanced 
to be there alone. He was writing, and as the 
little form in its black dress came through the 
door he looked up in haste and came forward 


if | to meet her, with a rather uneasy face. 


“ Why, Francia, I am glad to see you, I sup- 
pose you have wondered——” he began, in the 
tone he would have used toward any acquaint- 
ance, but the blue eyes were flasning in his face 
in a way which made him uncertain of his 

und. 

**Yes, I have wondered. And now I have 
come to know——” 

She paused. He could hardly believe it was 
the clinging blossom of a girl whose indigna- 
tion he fod not thought could hurt a fly. 

“You see, Francia, things are a little differ- 
ent from what I supposed. But we are young 
enough to wait. And I thought maybe if I 
began visiting you right off, folks would talk 
more than you would care to have them.” 

“ How are things different ?” wonderingly. 

“The place is Abiah Braman’s—not yours,” 
with hesitation. 
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“Yes. You did not know it before ?” 

“No, I did not, Francia.” 

«JT see that makes a difference,” slowly. 

She was awfully pretty. The little black 
straw hat was so becoming to the fair hair and 
apple-blossom skin.. He thought he liked her 
well enough to take her without a penny. 

« But we can be just the same to each other— 
can’t we, Francia? I shall come to see you 
sometimes, you know.” 

“Jane Braman has asked me to go home with 


er.” 

She thought Rus must know that Abiah Bra- 
man wanted to marry her. Possibly he would 
be jealous, and try to keep her from going to 
his house. 

« Perhaps you can’t do better for the present,” 
he said, in his patronising way. 

“T have decided to go,” she answered, chok- 
ing baek her tears. “That is all. I thought 
I would come and tell you.” 

“JT shall be glad to go home with you for a 
few weeks, Cousin Jane,” she said, quietly, on 
ber return home. “And then maybe the best 
thing I could do would be to go into the shop 
and learn dressmaking.” 

Abiah’s heart gave a great leap as he 
listened. 

“Yes, I think it would,” said Miss Jane. “I 
was speaking about you to Maria. She says 
she couldn’t pay you much through the summer, 
put I told her you had friends that would help 
you till you could get a start.” 

Miss Braman had paused in the act of taking 
up a earpet. 

“ Abiah has just had a letter,” she explained, 
“from:Mr. Leroy. He has concluded to take 
the place, and wants to begin work the first of 
April. So we’re going to tear up here. You’re 
to have the furniture, bedding and all—Abiah 
says so—and dear knows we’ve got enough at 
home, so we'll box it up and store it away for 
the present.” 

At the end of a fortnight’s visit Francia had 
a letter from Miss Stone, saying there was a 
vacancy in the shop, and would she come and 
take it? 


“Tue city folks are working lively at their 
places,” the dressmaker wrote. “I think Black- 
moor will see different days. I shouldn’t won- 
der if I had a run of custom. Those city women 
never know when they’ve got enough clothes, 
and like as not they’ll have me making things 
for them. I’ve seen the Mrs. Leroy that’s got 
your old home, and, Francia, she looks for all 
the world just like you, if you’d lived twenty 
years longer and seen storms of trouble, and 
was dressed up in fine clothes.” 


Abiah drove Francia back to Blackmoor to fill 
the place Miss Stone offered her. He had been 
very thoughtful, very kind, during the fortnight 
she kad spent in his house, and she had been so 
miserable that she had hardly been conscious 
of his forbearance. 

It was a soft, April day that they started upon 
their drive, a faint blue sky, a faint green earth. 
Robins hopping in the ploughed .fields and 
rare dandelions in sunny places. It was a long 
drive, and they talked little, but, a couple of 
miles before they should come to the end, Abiah 
said : 

«Francia, I have seen that you had trouble, 
and I haven’t wanted to vex you by speaking. 
But you’re going back now—where the trouble 
is, maybe—and I want to know if there is any- 
thing I can do for you about it.” 

‘No one can do anything about it,” she said. 
“I. must get over it.” 

Her sad little voice made his heart ache. 

**T would bear it for you if I could. And, 
Francia, if you don’t like the shop work, if 
you’re in any trouble, there’s always.a place 
for you with——” he paused. “I mean some- 
thing more that that. I mean—it comes odd to 
say what I’ve lived thirty years without ever 
saying toa woman—I mean that I would have 
you for my wife if I could, little Francia, to 
cherish and take care of for ever.” 

“Please don’t say that. You have been so 
good. Ishall never forget. ButI shall never 





marry—never care for anybody in that way 
again, Cousin ’Biah.” 

He laid his brown hand upon hers and pressed 
it lightly. 

“It seems so, know. But you are young. 
I shall wait. Some day, maybe. And if the 
day comes, you will let me know? You will 
feel sure that I have not changed, Francia ? 
Tell me you will feel sure.” 

She turned her eyes to his, and was startled 
at the quiet pathos and passion of his gaze. 

** Yes, I think I shall feel sure.” 

The words came almost against her will. 

* * * * * 


Miss Stone found Francia an apt apprentice. 

She had her mind on her work, and wasn’t 
for flirting and gadding, like most girls. She 
had exquisite taste in trimmings, and was so 
valuable altogether that Miss Stone, driven with 
her work, did not really notice how pale and 
fragile she seemed. 

With the warm summer days came the vi- 
sitors, creating quite.a revolution in the village. 
Their phaetons rolled up and down the broad, 
shady street. .They went boating on the little 
river that run just outside the village. 

The orders they left at the store would have 
driven the deacon wild, but that Rus Phillips, 
affable and bland,'took the helm and made him- 
self more important than ever. Even Miss 
Stone, as she had surmised, came in for a share 
of the patronage. 

As for Rus, indeed, so affable and important 
he was, so good-looking and presuming, that 
some of the young lady visitors began to 
notice him, and after a picnic, in which vi- 
sitors and villagers joined, he began to call at 
some of the city folks’ houses quite familiarly. 

There was a Miss Grant, a tall, showy girl, 
who spent a great deal of money, and -whose 
father’s business was not known. Rus and she 
seemed to get on well together. She drove him 
about in her phaeton moonlight evenings, and 
it was said he called pretty often at the house. 
Miss Grant was among the dressmaker’s new 
patrons. She was always having something re- 
trimmed or refitted. 

Mrs. Leroy, whose husband had bought the 
Blake cottage, was a customer likewise late in 
the season, when the mornings were cool and 
she found she needed a quilted wrapper. 

It happened one day that Miss Grant was 
just leaving the work room when Mrs. Leroy 
came in. 

“Miss Grant tells me they are going away 
next week,” commented the dressmaker, with 
her mouth full cf pins. ‘‘ She says the rest of 
them have wanted to go to the sea-shore, but 
she likes Blackmoor so well she hates to leave. 
I suppose she has her reasons for liking it.” 

““She seems to have found considerable 
amusement here,” replied Mrs. Leroy. 

“T’ve heard it hinted that she’s found a 
husband,” said Miss Stone, who had heard 
nothing of the kind, and merely wanted to elicit 
her customer’s impressions. 

‘‘Indeed? ,The young man who is employed 
in the store ?”? queried the lady. 

Neither of them had noticed Francia, who 
sat measuring some breadths of silk on the 
board. It had not been possible but some 
rumours of. Rus’s new flirtation had reached 
her; but that the matter had gone so far that 
it was said he was to be married was a shock. 
All her self-repression, the strain of work and 
suffering, revenged itself. She gasped, moaned, 
and fell fainting on the floor. 

Mrs. Leroy helped Miss Stone to lift her on 
the couch, and loosed her clothes, while others 
were opening windows and bringing water. In 
the excitement no one observed the start of sur- 
prise with which Mrs. Leroy contemplated the 
girl, nor the scrutiny with which she lifted a 
lock of hair from her temple as she lay uncon- 
scious. 

As Francia began to revive Mrs. Leroy asked 
for a glass of water and sat down all a tremble. 
After a moment she said she felt unable to try 
on her wrapper, and left quite abruptly. 

That evening Miss Stone was surprised to re- 
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ceive a call from Mrs. Leroy, accompanied by 
her husband. 

“That girl who fainted to-day,” she said— 
“I wish you would send her into the room on 
some pretext and then dismiss her. I would 
like Mr. Leroy to see her.” 

Miss Stone complied rather stiffly with this 
strange request. 

“And now, madame,” said Mr. Leroy, when 
Francia had come in and gone out, “‘ where did 
you get that child ?” 

“ As if,” said Miss Stone, in relating the story 
—‘‘as if I had kidnapped her.” 

** Well, sir, she’s grown up here in Blackmoor, 
and when her folks were dead she came to me to 
earn her living,” defiantly. 

«« Who were her folks?” not seeming to notice 
her defiance. 

“She was brought up by Susan Blake—she 
that owned the place you bought.” 

“She was Mrs. Blake’s daughter ?” 

“ Her adopted daughter, rightly speaking.” 

“Ahi! And from whom did Mrs. Blake adopt 
her ?” 

“She adopted her, sir, from where she had a 
perfect right to adopt her—from the Orphan 
Asylum at N. ? 

Mrs. Leroy. grasped her husband’s arm 
quickly. 

“The orphan asylum,” she repeated. 

“We are greatly obliged, madame, for your 
information,” said Mr. Leroy. “Fifteen years 
ago we lost a child—our only child. A nurse, 
whose ill-will was excited against my wife, took 
our baby out and disappeared with her. At 
first we thought she meant only to alarm us and 
would return. Finally we were. forced to the 
conviction either that the child of which she 
had robbed us was dead, or that, fearing the 
consequences of her act, she had resolved never 
to make herself known. From that time we 
have never obtained the slightest clue until to- 
day, when my wife was overcome with the 
striking resemblance which the young girl in 
your employ bears our lost child, and,*as you 
must observe, to herself.” 

“T always noticed that Francia looked like 
Mrs. Leroy,” said Miss Stone. 

“Francia! Is her name Francia? My baby’s 
name was Francia Storms Leroy.” 

“ We will visit the asylum to-morrow. It is 
altogether likely we may be able to satisfy our- 
selves of the girl’s identity.” 

“To-morrow! Oh! Frank, I am satisfied. I 
must have my child to-night !”’ 

Mr. Leroy smiled as men smile upon the 
weakness with which they sympathise, and 
Francia was recalled to learn the change of 
fortune which awaited her. 

The visit to the asylum was hardly needed to 
confirm her identity, but it did so completely. 
The woman, claiming to be her aunt, who had 
placed her in the asylum, answered the descrip- 
tion of the nurse, and the little shoes which 
Francia had on, and which had been preserved, 
were recalled by the mother as the very pair 
worn upon the day when she was lost. 

It was all very bewildering to Miss Stone, 
who was a person of one idea, and when Francia, 
on leaving for her old and new home, said, “I 
will finish the skirt, Miss Stone, if you can’t 
get anyone else to do it,” she broke down and 
wept as if she was attending a funeral. The 
offer touched her tenderest spot. 

Everyone came to call of course and talk 
over the Blackmoor romance, Miss Grant in her 
travelling dress among the others. 

“T have heard a hint that Blackmoor has so 
many attractions that you could hardly tear 
yourself away,” Mrs. Leroy remarked to this 
guest, quite unconscious of her dangerous 
ground. 

Miss Grant tossed her plumed hat. 

“It is time I went, for people are joking 
about my driving with that young Phillips till 
I am ashamed of them and of myself. I thougaot 
that you, Mrs. Leroy, might understand that I 
could 


** Break a country heart 
For pastime e’er I went to town, 


without being harmed by the experiment.” 
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“So it is only that and nothing more?” said | 
Mrs. Leroy. 

“It is evident that you have only known | 
Isabel Grant one summer,” was the reply. 

The Leroys stayed late at Blackmoor. Mr. 
Leroy having been a very rich man was.nolonger 
so, and had secured this pleasant country home 
partly as a measure of economy. 

It was inevitable that, Francia should meet 
Russell Phillips, and she did so with the quiet 
dignity which was like a touch of frost:to his! 
assurance. He recovered though, for his chagrin 
at his various mistakes had not altered his good 
opinion of himself, and one evening he came’ to 
call. 


Somewhat to her mother’s surprise. Francia, 
after being unusually quiet during his stay, 
followed him into the hall when he was leaving. 

Good night, Mr. Phillips, and good, bye,” 
she said, in a low voice. “I never wish: to see 
you here again.” 

‘Francia, have you entirely forgotten the 

t = > 

“On the contrary, I remember every circum- 
stance in it.” 

“I did not think you were one to change with 
fortune. Some men in my place would publish 
their claim upon you,” Ke had the brass to de- 
clare. 

“You may doso. Your claim on; me.is like 
that I once made on you--empty as air——” 

“You are hard. You loved me onge,” witha 
last effort to regain what he had. lost. 

“Tt is that that. makes. me hard. Good 

ye.” 

» * * * . *. 

That night, sitting before the open fire, Fran- 
cia told her new mother her story. And she | 
dwelt more than she was aware on Abiah 
Braman as she told it. He had been so tender 
and so kind. He had exacted nothing and given 
all. 

“My darling, you are still but a child—too 
young to choase. You must have education— 
society.” 

« 7 * * * 





One day Francia and her mother drove: over 
to the Bramans’ and spent the day. Francia | 
had never seen Abiah appear so well. He was. 
self-possessed, dignified, intelligent. He com- | 
pared well with the city folks. The girl thought 
his brown face handsome. She could never for- 
get how he alone had been tenderand forbear- 
ing when all the world failed her. 

« Little Francia, I suppose I must give up all | 
hope now,” he said to her. 

She blushed vividly. 

** Do you want to hope, ’Biah ?” 

* Yes, I want to hope. You know I can’t 
change.” 

“ Well, don’t change, ’Biah.” 

** And Rus ?” he asked, uneasily. 
try to court you now.” 

She laughed frankly. 

“Don’t worry about Rus Phillips. He will 
get as good as he deserves.” 


** Rus-will 








FACETIA. 


A Bacnetor’s Toast.—Man as I am, and 
Womu as she snould be—no encumbranee. 
Judy. 
Tus “ Laresr Turxe Ovr.”—An old year. 
Judy. 
A DEFINITION. 
Expiatn me the word “ Detrimental” 
By this you may take it is meant all 
That army of flirts, 
Whose society. hurts, 
Because without money or rental, 
They push through the bars 
Of our managing mas, 
Wherein their fair treasures. are pent all. 
Judy. 
“TRAMMELS oF THE Law.’—Handeuffs. 
Judy. 





| and disasters.— General Election. 


DON’T BOIL OVER,” 


We have all heard of the “ music” a kettle 
miakes when it is singing on the fire ; but, when 
it is just beginning to boil, what musical instru- 
ment does it put you most in mind of? Well, 
if you must know, a dull simmer (dulcimer, ha! 
ha !). Judy. 

HOW RUDE! 

“Sicu a getting up-stares,” as the bad boy 
said when he caught his sister practising with a 
pince-nez before the looking-glass. Judy. 

VERY ODD. 


Ir strikes one as being peculiar, not to saya 
most paradoxical paradox, and yet it would ap- 
pear un-applely to be quite true, that it was the 





first pair that ate the first apple. Judy. 
GO ALONG, DO! | 


Anoruer “Constant Susscriser,” writin 
to Mrs. J., wants to know whether, If a duck 


goes into the water for divers reasons, she comes | 
| out again on land for sun-dry porpeeee ? ts | 
udy. 


J.’s answer is—* Go along do!” 
Wun isa butcher like acripple ?—When. he’s 
out of joints. Judy. ; | 


Tar “Love THat Inroxtcarzs.”—The love 
of strong drink.” Judy. | 


Tue Voicr or THE SiveagaRD.—A ang aa 
Say, | 


A NOTE AND QUERY. 


Wire (given to literature and the drama): 
* George, what is the meaming.of the expression 
‘Go to!’ you meet with so often in Shakespeare. 
and the old dramatists?” 

HussBanp (not\a reading man); “‘ Don’t know, 
I’m sure, dear, unless-——Well, p’raps he was) 
going to aay-——~but thought it wouldn’t sound 
proper.” Punch. 

AT. A SGHOOL FEAST. 

TracnEr: “Now, you three little girls, are 
not you going to sit down and have tea?” 

Sararann: “No, teacher. We always have 
late dinner at ’alf past six with par and mar.” 

Punch. 
SEASONABLE ADVICE TO ALI. 


Sars Aaron to Moses, 

«I’ve got trichinosis.” 

Says Moses to Aaron, 

** You-shouldn’t pork fare on.” 
Punch. 





THE WAY TO RETAIN HBALTH. 


Youne Lapr: “I’m glad to see you looking 
so well, Mrs. Wickens. You never seem to get 
any older.” 

Mrs. Wickens: “Well, miss, you see; I 
always ’ave ‘eld tem ce as a blessin’ and 
moderation in drinkin’ speerets a vartue. What 
I ses is as three or four glasses o’ gin: afore 
breakfuss in the mornin’ is as. good, as a 
*undred.” Fun. 


From tar Dresxk.—What process in book- 
keeping is exemplified when young people throw 
sheeps’ eyes at one another ?—Cross-casting. 

Fun. 


In view of the suspected “attitude” of the 
Fenians, it is. proposed to remove all the locks 
from the Thames and the barrels from the 
church organs and breweries within the metro- 
politan area. Fun, 

A PATENT FACT. 

Necessity is the mother of invention, they | 
say, but seeing how many people ruin themselves 
by taking.out patents, we think that ‘‘ Invention 
is the mother of necessity”’ is the way the pro- 
verb should read. Fun. 

Tus Juvenine Orrenpers’ Dirricunry.— 
Keeping their hands from picking and stealing. 

Fun. 


“THAT I8 80.” 


An officer who usually commands a. large 
amount of attention after a period of blunder 
Fun, 
VEsTRIAL VirGins..Female acolytes: 

Fun, 





THE FORCH OF EXAMPLE. 
Scense—Nurse bringing: in a small boy (cry- 
ing) to his mother. , 
Nouse: “Please’m; isn’t Master Tommy to 


,go to bed now ?” 


Tommy: “No, ma, I don’t want to! We're 
all playing at Parliament in the nursery, and 
we've arranged to have .an all-night sitting, 
and-I’m in charge of the bill. Boohoo!” 

Fun. 
SPECIAL PLEADERS. 


Norau; /‘ Oh, papa darling, we wish, to know 
may we order spring dresses, as these are becom- 
ing so warm ?” 

Karuturen: “In other words, we wish,to, re- 
linquish our tenant _right in Ulster,but will take 
Cahir not to adopt, expensive plans which we 
Connaught, Kerry out.” 

[No, wonder they carried their point.] Fun. 

A “Lope” or Mrrani—A bullet. = Fun. 


Essgncz-Iatty Scores.—Tar-tan-nic ie. 
‘ un, 
A CUT INVERSE. 
(Rondean.) 

Hg cut meout! yet I was not a coat, 

Nor hea tailor! neither was the act 

One that in war.is' often done by boat, 

And in the doing many skulls get 
craakt ! 


Nort,was it with some “copy” that he 
wrote 
Of news I gave him; or an anecdote, 
Which otherwise his paper would have 
t! i 


Not one of. these befell,, when thus. 
attackt, 
He cut meout! » 


My love was with me ;. and, in point of 
fact, 


He cut me out with her on whom I 
doat! 
Ah! she was. formed to conquer and 
att 
And I was dumb! my heart was in 
my throat! 
"Twas by the sea, and twas -in 
- blaekt a: 


' Heosut. me out! 
Fon. 
& Brr or Cover.—aA piece of pie crust. 
Moonshine. 
COURTSHIP. UNDER THE LAND LEAGUB. 
Land Laacus Lovur:(to Land League lady) 
** Before you take my-arm, dear, say,oh, say, on 
which siile you carry:your revolver!’ 
Moonshine. 
TERRIBLE TRADE PROSPECT. 


Scenzs—West End Modiste’s on the morning 
after the nt Street tradesmen’s meeting. 
Mopisre‘(to traveller): “What is trade com- 
ing to? I’msure I don’t know. Here’s Lord 
Cairns would eut down credit to three years; 
_ <—- peo tera not bad enough, young 
hurchill’s bill only gives lea year to pay 
their bills in! Shameful Ptr , next, I sup- 
pose, we shall have to take ready money.” 
unny Folks. 
NICE CHILD. : 
Prorgssor (angry at inattention): “ Another 
minute, mees, and I shall go speak to your 
mamma,” 
Purit: “ Well, take.care, pa, don’t, catch you 
at it, that’sall, He’s awfully jealous.” 
Funny. Folks. 
Dog Staxs.—Skye. terriers. Moonshine. 
Tue Frovur or THe Frocx.—Corn four. 
Moenshine. 
Capman’s Parapox.—The. worst weather is 
the farest. Moonshine. 
Tue Exrrems or Hors,—The tiptoe of ex- 
pectation. Moonshine. 
A Fretp Pracs.—An armistice. 
Moonshine. 
Tae Szar or War.—A camp stool, 
Moonshine. 
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To se Mapga Normor.—One of the latest 
freaks of fashion in Paris appears to be the em- 
ployment of letter paper of a different colour for 
every day of the week. We do. not think; very 
highly of the plan ourselves; although there-can 
be noquestion that a packet of such paper-would 
be hues-ful as well as ornamental. 

Moonshine.. 


Mist anp Iczw UNIVERSALLY Wrtcomep.— 
Ar-mist-ice. Funny Folks, 


“Mascn ov THe Camera’n Mren.—A_ pro- 
cession of travelling photographers. 
Funny Folks. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Wuicn is most completely a “ Blighted 
Flower”—a bail-room ‘“ Wallflower” or a 
“Bankrupt Stock” ? Funny Folks. 


Apviczs GRATIS TO OvEeR-ConripenT Borrs. 
—‘ Don’t holloa before you’re clear of the 
Wood.” Funny Folks. 


POULTRY ATTEMPT AT OVA-CHARGING. 


Lapy: “Have you any eggs at ten a 
shilling >” 
SHopwoman: “Oh, dear no, madame. 
hens won’t lay any more at that price.” 
'  Punny Folks, 


Our UnrortunaTe ArricaN GENFRALS.— 
England’s (s)Cape-goats, Fanny. viks. 


Our 


STATISTICS. 


BritisH Corns in CIRCULATION.—From care- 
fully prepared statistics. it may safely: be com- 
puted that at the present day there are one 
hundred and thirty millions sterling of gold 
coins doing duty in the British Isles ; of crowns, 





| 





2,320,047 ; of half-crowns,; 41,516,343 ; of florins, 
16,456,220 ; of shillings, 125,540,160 ; of six-| 
pences, 82,125,578 ; of fourpences (possibly), | 
12,000,000 ; and of threepences, 17,572,857 ; or | 
a grand total in round numbersof three hundred | 
millions of silver coins of all denominations. Of 
bronze coins it is stated that since the institution 
of the Royal Mint more than six thousand tons 
have been struck and issued. By far the largest 
portion of these are in the form of pence and | 
halfpence, although many hundreds of tons of 
farthings too are in. existence. Taking an 
average of the proportionate number of each 
variety of the subsidiary coins, it may be, safely 
assumed that there are collectively not less than | 
eight hundred millions of pieces in the pockets | 
and the tills of Her Majesty’s lieges at the time 
of the present computation. From the fore- 
going statistics it may be gathered—and the 
gathering may be depended upon—that the 
aggregate number of current coins of every 
legitimate kind now in use throughout the 
United Kingdom is not lessthan twelve hundred | 
and thirty millions! 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
| 
CurstnuTs.—The French accomplish more 
with chestnuts than we dream of. 
asoup of them, they ice them, they have 
them ground to flour and convert them into 
sweet omelets, creams, and soufflés; the paté de 
marrons glacée is a delicious delicacy. A simpler 
process, easily managed at home, is to boil the 
large Spanish chestnuts until they are soft 
enough to mash, then. beat up the whites of 
eggs with pounded loaf-sugar and sherry-wine 
to taste; make a pyramid of the chestnuts, and 
pour the whip over it. 
Porrren Cuicxen,—This 


is an agreeable 
relish, and makes a pleasant luncheon when 


travelling. Take a‘ roast fowl and carve off 
all the meat. Take two slices of cold ham and 
chop it with chicken; add to this one quarter 
pound of the best butter ; add salt and pepper 
to taste; now pound this all together to a 





paste; put the mixture in a jam-pot; cover 
closely. It will keep in a cool place ten days, 
or long enough for any moderate journey. 

Fie Puppine.—Half a'pound of the best 
figs, half a pound of beef suet, three tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, half a pound of bread, crumbs 
grated, three eggs,.one nutmeg grated: These 
should be all well mixed together and boiled for 
fout hours, served with wine sauce. 

Brorwepn Trirz.—Cut up honey-comb tripe 
into: pieces from three to four inches wide; rub 
a little oil or melted butter over them, dredge 
them in flour, and broil over a charcoal fire; 
squeeze a little lemon-juice over each piece and 
serve. Never broil tripe over a hard-coal fire ; 
the gases arising from the coal spoil the. fayour 
+ ries, making it indigestible and. umpalat- 
a 


DON’T BLOCK UP THE WAY. 


— 


Ir you have no liking 
For the:march of life, 
And had rather tarry 
Than to, join the strife; 
If you think the labour 
Far exceeds the pay, 
Take your choice, but, neighbour, 
Don’t block up the way. 


Let these young. men pass you 
With their bucklers origat, 

Rank and:file they may be— 
Novices in fight ; 

But they’ll win, the-battle— 
Eager, strong are they ; 

Hear their armour rattle— 
Don’t block up the way. 


More, yes, moreare coming ; 
Ay, the highways teem ! 
These are early reapers, 
See their sickies gleam ! 
Working while the sun shines, 
Little time to plar ; 
Reapers come, anti gieaners— 
Don’t block up the way, ~ 


See the veterans marching— 
Grey, yet full of fire ; 

Action” is the watchword 
Passed from: sire to sire ; 

They will ne’er give over 
Till they gain rhe day ; 

Towand tne goal they’re tending— 
Don’t block up the way. 


Take the wall, oh, idler— 
In the shadows hide ; 
Never standa minute 
’Gainst the human tide! 
Tides must ebb and flow, man, 
Currents have full play ; 
Make, room for the workers— 
Don’t block up the way. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ture King of the Sandwich Islands is coming 


They make | to Engiand on a visit to Captain Lord Charles 


Beresford, B.N. 

A eracervr lady weighing 840 lbs. is about 
to be imported from New York and. exhibited 
in Piccadilly. She will indeed be a contrast to 
Lucia Zarate, who only weighs 4% lbs. 

A FESTIVAL to celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of George Stephenson, the inventor 
of the railway locomotive, will be held at the 
Crystal Palace on the 9tn of June. 

Tria is shortly to be made in London of a 
somewhat novel mode of propelling tram-cars. 
An endless moving chain is placed in a peculiarly 
constructed chamber of terra cotta, or somesuch 
material, and laid under the roadway. Over the 
cable, which runs on revolving pulleys in the 
subterranean chamber, is an open groove some 
half an inch in width, and through this a pro- 
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jection from the tram-car above can be easily 
attached to the chain. The tram thus moves 
along at the rate at which the enain is rotating. 
The conductor can attach or detach his car from 
the chain at will. The motive power for driving 
the cable wiil be stationary steam engines. 

Tue Crown Prince of Sweden has’ become 
engaged to the eldest dauzhter of the Grand 
Duke of Baden and granddaughter of the 
German Emperor. 

Ir is not everyone who knows that President 
Brand, of the Orange Free State, is by descent 
a colonist of ours. He is the son of Sir Christo- 
pher Brand, a former Speaker of the Cape House 
of Assembly. 

Tue’ Mechi Fund exceeds £4,000, and it is 
desired to make it £5,000 before presentation. 
The contributors are abont 400 in number. 

Te custodianship of Her Majesty’s gold 
pantry at Windsor Castle, just’ rendered vacant 
by the death of Mr. Goring, is an office of great 
trust, as may be inferred from the fact that 
when the Queen entertained the Emperor of 
Russia, shortly after the marriage of the Duke 
and Duchess of, Edinburgh, goid plate to the 
value of £2,000,000 is said to have been used. 
At a rough guess the Boyal gold and silver 
services at Windsor Castle are probably worth 
about £3,000,000; and include some very precious 
specimens of art workmanship. 

Tue French army at, the present: moment 
counts 1,002,294 men who-have received'a com- 
plete military education. 

In’ a Chinese encyclopmdia the French are 
dismissed wita this. mention: ‘ A westerm peo- 
ple, intelligent and brave, but inclined to thiev- 
ing.” 


Tae French Government, has bought 500 


telephones, which are used in rifle-and artillery 
practice. 

Tar French of New Orleans are a third of 
the whole population. They almost exelusively 
occupy all the lower or older part of the city, 
speak French in their daily intercourse, and 
have little to do, in trade or society, with the 
rest of the people. 

Grezat. buildings of: iron and glass like the 
Crystal Palace present @ light and graceful ap- 
pearance, but’ the constant expenditure on re- 
pairs and maintenance is very heavy. In this 
way there has been spent on the Palace durin:r 
the past year more.than £11,000. 

THE advertisements show that.a wonderful 
change has come. over the long lethargic City ; 
new companies are, proposed by the dozen, and 
certainly, without going very profoundly iuto 
their merits, they.do seem to have considerably 
more backbone in them than they were wont to 
have in old speculation times ; there is scarcely 
one whieh) may» be called, right off, wild or 
visionary. In 1879 new schemes to the value of 
fifty-six millions were brought out; last year 
the figures rose to one hundred and twenty-two 
millions; this year that enormous amount bids 
fair to be doubled if progress is. made at the 
present rate. 

A Lap, aged 16, named George Fletcher, em- 
ployed up to recently as a cash-boy at the 
snop of Mesers. J. B. and W. Cockayne, drapers, 
Angel Street, Sheffield, has just succeeded to a 
legacy of £10,000. The money has been left 
him by an uncle, Mr. George Fletcher, who was 
in the leather trade at Wakefield. The testator, 
who seems to have never taken any notice of nis 
nephew during his life, has also left the lad’s 
mother £1],'per week. 

Tue New Emprror or Russta.—The Grand 
Duke Alexander, who has succeeded to Imperiak 
rule in the, Muscovite Empire, was born on 
March 10, 1845, and is conseauently in his 37th 
year. He is not the first-born son of the late 
Emperor, the Grand Dike Nicholas, heir-ap- 
parent. to the throne, born Sept. 20; 1843, having 
died at Nice, in April, 1865, after.a lingering 
illness. The present Emperor was married in 
November, 1866, to Maria Dagmar, daughter of 
the King of Denmark, known since assuming 
the orthodox Greek faith as Maria Feodorovna, 
by whom he has four children—Nicholas, the 
heir-apparent, born May 18, 1868; George, born 
May 10, 1871; Xenia, born April 18, 1875; and 
Michael, born Dec. 5, 1878. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ovr CorrEsponpENTs should in all cases furnish us | 
with their names and addresses. Letters signed simply 
with initials or a nom de plume may not always receive 
i diate attention, as our space is limi o charge | 
is made under any circumstances for advertisements ap- 
pearing on this page. 

G. W. C.—We would advise you to let your hair alone. 
for most hair-dyes have for their base either nitrate of 
silver or sugar of } When used for any length of 
time the articles named are gradually absorbed into the 
system, and cause troubles that are difficult to cure. 
The sugar of lead affects the muscles, and impairs the 
sight, and rT what is called lead palsy ; the nitrate 
of silver, if used to any great extent, oe a slate- 
coloured tinge to the skin, and is uently the cause of 
paralysis. sides this, the hair itself is injured by the 
use of the dyes. | 

A. M.—Wills when proved by professional men have | 
the names of such on the back. Copies of all wills | 
proved, births, &c., registered in England and Wales can 
be seen at Somerset House, London; but each large | 
town contains its own as well, which may be consulted. 

Mapevetne.—Cclour of hair light brown. 

E. T.—Marriage by registration is legal; three weeks’ 
notice is necessary; the fee is only a few shillings. | 
ExNGInEER.—The growth of the whiskers cannot safely 
be accelerated by artificial means. | 
Datsrsup.—Apply to the secretary, G. T. F. Abraham, 
Esq., 91, Dean Street, Soho, W. } 

H. B.—Cider may be made by collecting apples, rough- 
tasting ones by ypeinponen, allowing them to mellow for 
some days, grinding them toa pulp, then placing them 
into coarse strong bags and squeezing out their juice, 
which after being allowed to remain for a few days in 
large open tubs is ‘‘racked” into casks. For ginger 
wine boil together for half an hour, say, three gallous 
and a half of water, twelve pounds of sugar, a quarter of 
a pound of the best ginger bruised, and the thin rinds of 
six large lemons. Put the whole when warm into a cask 
with the juice of the lemons and half a pound of sultaua 
raisins; add a teaspoonful of thick yeast and stir every 
day for ten days. Then put in an ounce of isinglass and 
a pint of brandy, bung close, and subsequently bottle. 

A. N. E.—In the process of salting and smoking meat 
about one-third of its bulk is was consisting of meat 
juice, water, albumen, and the soluble salts; unless the 
process is very carefully conducted but little remains 
save fibre, and under the action of salt and smoke this be- 
comes dry and hard and correspondingly indigestible. 
Meats pickled in time do not lose materially in bulk, but 
nearly all their nutritive elements are imparted to the 
brine, which, of course, is unfitfor use. Fat pork is the 
only meat which is improved by curing, as bacon, since 
that process increases its digestibility ; lean smoked pork 
or ham is less nutritious than fat bacon, because its hard 
fibre is very indigestible. Dry-salted fat pork is more 
digestible than ham, and therefore shows less propor- 
tionate waste; it may be prepared as if for bacon, and 
then dried without smoking. Pickled pork which has 
become slightly tainted may be resto: by boiling and 
skimming the brine in which it is preserved, and again 
pouring it scalding hot upon the meat. 

R. G. D.—A poet laureate was originally a poet who 
was crowned with laurel in token of his victory over 
other poets in competition fora prize. It has been cus- 
tomary for many centuries for monarchs to have poets to 
write complimentary verses in their honour on birthdays 
and public occasions. In the latter part of the four- 
teenth century, Edward III., it is said, appointed 
Chaucer poet laureate of his court, with a yearly stipend 
of a hundred marcs and a tierce of Malvoisie wine. In 
the year 1630 the laureateship was made an office in the 
gift of the lord chamberlain, yo gy, A one hundred 
pounds anda tierce of Canary wine. Jonson was 
at that time appointed poet laureate. When Southey 
succeeded to the office, in 1813, the tierce of Canary 
wine was commuted for twenty-seven pounds. Words- 
worth succeeded Southey in 1848, and in 1850 Tennyson 
succeeded Wordsworth, and is now the poet laureate of 
England. Southey, as poet laureate, wrote only what 
he chose; Wordsworth wrote nothing, and Tennyson 
has written but little, officially. 








Harrr B., thirty-one, medium height, brown hair, 
blue eyes, good-looking, would like to correspond with a 
young lady with a view to matrimony. 

Samno, seventeen, tall, good-looking, fond of home and 
music, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
the same age. 

Em1uir, twenty, tall, dark, fond of home and children, 
would like to correspond with a young gentleman about 
the same age. 

Ourve and Marre, two friends, would like to corre- 

md with two young gentlemen. Olive is twenty, 
short, dark, fond of home and children. Marie 
twenty-one, medium height, fair, hazel eyes, of a loving 
disposition. 

Sprortixe Nep and Courstne Harry, two friends, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies between 
eighteen and twenty with a view to matrimony. Sport- 
ing Ned is twenty-one, dark, good-looking, f of home 
and children. Coursing Harry is nineteen, dark eyes, 
good-looking, of a loving disposition. 

Rep Ross, Datsy and Foreet-mxr-nort, three friends, 
would like to correspond with three young gentlemen 
in the Royal Navy. Red Rose is seventeen, medium 
height, dark, brown hair, blue eyes, » geet eens fond 
of Tenaben: Daisy is eighteen, medium height, light 
hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of music 
and dancing. Forget-me-not is twenty, tall, brown hair 
and eyes, good-looking, fond of home and children. 
spondents must be between twenty-one and twenty-five, 
tall, dark, good-looking. 

Witutam, Jaca and. Harry, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young ladies about seventeen. 
William is tall, fair hair, blue eyes. Jack is tall, black 
hair, dark eyes. Harry is medium height, brown hair, 
hazel eyes. 


HOW TO GARNISH THAT HOME OF YOUR OWN. 


Loox out for that dear little home, girls, 
That, almost as sure as the light, 

Will welcome you under its rooftree 
Some time, if we reckon aright. 

A home of your own, with a loved one 
To shelter and guide you through life, 

In bright hours of pleasure and gladness, 
In seasons of sorrow and strife. 


It may not be princely or grand, girls, 
A dwelling for mere outside show, 
But it lies in your power, begun early, 
To make it a heaven below. 

Ay! even before f han have seen it, 
Or him who is destined to be 

Your lover, your hero, your husband, 
Who may be far over the sea. 


Begin with your temper ai first, girls, 
And this you may try in mere youth— 
Of rare household saints, whom we read of, 
Take lessons in sweetness and truth. 
Be watchful and careful and thrifty— 
This latter is woman’s behest— 
Your dear little fingers keep busy, 
And time will take care of the rest. 


Look out for that home of your own, gir's, 
Yet keep yourselves happy and free 

Till w by a man of your heart, dears, 
Full worthy your consort to be. 

Then bring him your love in its freshness, 
Your sweetness and truth also bring, 

Your house will be then full of blessing, 
And sorrow be robbed of its sting. 


Lucr, twenty, dark hair, grey eyes, fond of music and 
dancing, would like to correspond with a seaman in the 
Royal Navy about the same age. 

Lit, sixteen, dark hair, grey eyes, of a loving dispo- 
sition, fond of home and children, would like to corre- 
spond with a young gentleman about eighteen. 

VioLet and Syowprop, two sisters, would like to cor- 
respond with two young gentlemen about twenty and 
twenty-four. Violet is twenty-one, medium height, of a 
loving disposition, fond of music and dancing. Snowdro 
is eighteen, medium height, dark hair and eyes, good- 
looking, of a loving disposition, fond of music and sing- 
ing. 

Diyyer Prenpant and Sipz Parrr Harry, two sea- 
men in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with 
two young ladies with a view to matrimony. Dinner 
Pendant is twenty-one, medium height, fond of home and 
children. Side Party Harry is twenty-two, medium 
height, fair, good-looking, fond of music and dancing. 

A Lowey One, eighteen, medium height, fair, of a 
loving disposition, fond of home and children, would like 
to correspond with a young gentleman about twenty- 
two. 

Mossrosz and BLvEesEett, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen with a view to 
matrimony. Mossrose is nin m, fair, violet eyes. 
Bluebell is twenty-one, tall, dark, hazel eyes. 

Satuie and Atice, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Sallie is twenty-two, 

dark. Alice is eighteen; fair, good-looking. 

PRIMROSE, nineteen, medium height, fair, of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a tall, dark, 
young gentleman. 

Mrertte, thirty-two, tall, dark, would like to corre- 
spond with a young gentleman. 

Ayniz and Louvre, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Annie is nineteen, medium height, brown hair 
and eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and 
music. Louie is eighteen, medium height, fair, brown 








hair and eyes, of a loving disposition, fond of home and 
ehildren. 


Harriet and Jess1£, two friends, would like to corre~ 
spond with two seamen in the Royal —— Harriet is 
twenty-two, medium height, dark hair, blue eyes, fond 
of home. Jessie is nineteen, good-looking. Respondents 
must be from twenty-two to twenty-eight. 

Emir and Mager, two friends, would like to corre- 

md with two dark, good-looking youn gentlemen. 
mily is eighteen, medium height, good- fair. 
Maggie is eighteen, tall, fair, good-looking. 
Negxiy and Gipsy, two friends, would like to corre- 
with two young gentlemen. Nelly is tall, fair, of 
a loving disposition. Gipsy is medium height, dark 
hair, hazel eyes, fond of singing and dancing. 

Hager and Atice, brother and sister, would like to 
correspond with a young lady and got. Harry is 
= tall, dark, good-looking. Alice is nineteen, tall, 


Tom and Harry, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. Harry 
is twenty, medium height, fair hair, blue eyes. 

Lovine ‘Bessixz, a widow, thirty-two, would like to 

with a young gentleman with a view to matri- 
mony. ; 

Amr, twenty-two, tall, dark, godd-looking, would like 
bs seenenr with a young gentleman about tweuty- 

ve. , : 


Ross T., seventeen, brown hair and eyes, would like 


to correspond with a young gentleman about eighteen or 
twenty. 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


CxaRrEs is responded to by—Lillie H. 

ALIcE by—T. C., nineteen, medium height, fair. 
Soappisxu by—Ralpho, nineteen, tall, dark. 

H. 8. by—Loving Harriet, twenty-six, fair. 
Daisy by—Shank Painter. 

Constance by—Cat Head Stopper. 

Bertua by—Marmaduke. 

FLorence by—Rodger. 

J. 8. by—J. S., twenty, medium height, dark. 
J.P. R. by—Hetty, eighteen, tall, fair. 

ALicE by—W. H. B., twenty, medium height, fair. 
Lry by—E. W. 

Minynortt Test by—Celia C., nineteen, tall, fair. 
Dynamite by—Mina M., medium height. 
EecrricaL Jack by—Grace D., twenty-one, fair. 
Bertua by—Washington, twenty, tall. 

N. B. by—Laughing Elsie, medium height, dark. 
Rorat Yarp by—Loving Ruby, tall, dark. 

J. 8S. by—Musical Maud, tall, dark. 

D. McC. by—Julia, twenty-two. 

Hupsow by—Britta, twenty-one, dark. 

Lit.ir by—Cook To-day, medium height. 
Vio.et by—Cook To-morrow, tall, fair. 

Jacx CapE by—Henrietta, nineteen, tall, dark. 
Curty Cuine by—Alice, medium height, dark. 
ANNIE by—Bob, seventeen, tall. 

Feuicia by—Happy Harry, medium height. 
Kirrr by—Saucy Bertie, medium height, dark. 
Lena by—R. G., twenty-eight, tall, dark. 
Anruvr R. by—Laura G., eighteen, tall, dark. 
Lyx by—Mons. Chose, twenty-two, medium height. 
ZILLAH by—D. J. M. 

Lowety Lorrie by—Lonely Harry. 

Fericia by—W. BR. N., twenty-one, tall, fair. 
Fexicia by—Sister Block. 

Harriet by—Jim Block. 


Aut the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of the 
Lonpon READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom po st free for Three Halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five S gs and Eightpence each. 


Tue Lonpoyx Reaper, post free, Three Halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lire anv Fasurox, Vols. I. and II., Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 


Everrzopr’s JourNAL, Parts I. to IV., Price Three- 
pence each. 


*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXV. of the Lonpon Reaper. 
Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 


Also the TitLz and Ispex to Vol. XXXV., Price Oue 
Penny. 


NOTICE.—Part 221 (March) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence:; post free, Eigntpence. 


—_——_ 


N.B.—Corresvondents must address their Letters to 
the Editor of the Loxpon Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 


+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors 
should retain copies. 





London Published for the Proprietors at $34, Strand, by 
A. Surtx & Co. 





